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BY SPECIAL DESIRE. 


A GRAND EVENING CONCERT 
Will take place at 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
On WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22nd, 1871. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


Paarl. 
CANTATA. 


“THE RED-CROSS KNIGHT.” 
The Poetry by R. Rexrcr. 
The Music by Mr. HENRY CLAY. 
(First time in Public.) 


Part IT. 
CANTATA, 


a ony Sa Py —dtingt sina 
The Poetry by Mrs. Far 
The Music by the Hon. SEYMOUR. EGERTON. 
(First time in Public.) 
PRINCIPAL VoOcAListTs: 
Mdlle. TIETIENS, Miss BAILEY, 


AND 
Mdme. TREBELLI-BETTINI. 
Mr. VERNON RIGBY, Mr. REED LARWILIL, 
Mr. E. LLOYD, axp Mr. LEWIS THOMAS. 
THE CHOIR OF THE ST. CECILIA CHORAL SOCIETY. 
(Director, Mr. C. J. Hanrgirt.) 
Numbering 200 Voices. 

A GRAND ORCHESTRA OF EIGHTY PERFOR MERS, 
Selected from the Oreien aa ~ hay Mn Royal Italian Opera, and 
esty’s 
Leader, M. SAINTON. Planoforte, Mr FRANKLIN TAYLOR, 


Organ, Mr. ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Conductors, The Hon. SEYMOUR EGERTON, 


AND 
Mr. FREDERIC CLAY. 
Acting Manager, Mr. W. B. HEALEY. 


To commence at Eight o’Clock precisely. 
Prices of admission : Sofa stalls, 15s. ; Stalls,10s. 6d.; Reserved 
balcony, 10s. 6d.; Balcony, 5s.; Area, 28. ; Gallery, ls 
! Tickets to be had at Messrs. Hutchings & Romer’s, 9, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street ; Mitchell's, Royal Library, 38, Old Bond- 
street ; Sams’,St. James’s- -street ; at all the principal Librarians 


and Music Warehouses ; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. 
James's Hall. 








* Published by Messrs, Hurcuixes & Romer, 9, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street, W. 








OYAL NATIONAL OPERA, 
STANDARD = yg BISHOPSGATE. 

TO-NIGHT, at 7.45, FRA OLO. Mr. Nordblom, 
Messrs. Connell, Tempest, Temples Mise Palmer, and Mdme. 
Florence Lancia. At 1, THE WATERMAN, ‘Mr. Larwill, 
Miss Thirlwall. 

TO-MORROW, (Saturday), at 7.45, FAUST. Mr. Nordblom, 
Miss Palmer; and Miss Rose Hersee as Marguerite (second 
time in England). 





YCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and Mana- 

4 ger, Mr. H. L. Baremwan.—Triumphant 
PICKWICK. —This EVENING at eight, PICKWICK. 
Messrs. Henry Trving, —' George Belmore, Odell, Irish, 
Gaston Murray, 


Heywood, Mr. 
JEALOUS. Mr. Herbert Crellin, Miss Leigh, Miss Lafontaine. 
—Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven. 
open daily from ten till five. 


success of 


Frank Hall, Dyas, &c.; Mesdames Minnie ORAMER’S SIXTH ROOK, contains Duets, 
Mand Middleton. At Anne talent, LOVER. Miss Fanny 
au eton t seven, OFA iss Fann ’ 
F. W. Irish. To conclude with IS He ORAMER 5 SE 


Box-office 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK 


MUSICAL STUDENTS. 


CRAMERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. 


CRAMER'S CELEBRATED TUTOR, containing 
the Rudiments of Music, Rules on the Art of Fingering, 
Examples, Exercises, and ee in the Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each K 

CRAMER'S SECOND BOOK. ‘contains Easy Exer- 
_ Preludes, &c., from Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, 

Sacred and Operatic Airs &c. 

CRAMER'S THIRD BOOK, contains little Fantasias, 
— and Exercises from Clementi, Cramer, Kalk- 

mner, &c., with Lessons for left hand. 

CRAMER’ § FOURTH BOOK contains “ Recrea- 

tions” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular and Sacred 

Works, with a few short Exercises with special objects. 

CRAMER'S ——— BOOK. Studies introductory 

to the Sixth Boo 

CRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 

oe ) ee Works of the Great Writers— Haydn, 

Beethoven, and Mendelssohn. 

CRAMER'S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies by 

Cramer, Moscheles, Bertini, Czerny, and Nollet. 

CRAMER'S EIGHTH BOOK Half-hours with 

Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale Ben- 


nett, etc. 
CRAMER’S NINTH nO. Advanced Studies 
by Cramer, Herz, Bertini, & 
CRAMER'S TENTH BOOK. The Modern School 
—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, et 
CRAMER’S E EVENTH BOOK. 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, etc. 
CRAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK. 
Studies. 


Twelve Parts. 18. each ; or Two Volumes, bound, 6s. each. 
Single Parts by Post for 14 Stanps. 











Sacred 
Celebrated 





CRAMERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR 
THE VOICE. 


CRAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 
Rudiments of Music, Instructions for the Cultivation of the 
ne at eee Lessons, Solfeggi, Simple Songs in 
‘0 Parts. 
CRAMER'S SECOND BOOK, containing 
Exercises, Solfeggi, etc., Songs in Two and Three Parts, 
— Tilustrations from’ the Works of Bennett, W. May- 
Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 
CRAMER'S THIRD BOOK, contains Exercises, 
Bolfeggi, ete., carefully selected from the Works of Ros- 
sini, Rubini, 8chira, Gatcia ; Part Songs, etc. 
CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consists of Lessons 
on the Italian School of Singing, by Crivelli, Garcia, Ros- 
oot. Rubini, Schira, and other Italian Masters ; with Part- 
ngs by Maefarren and other Composers, 
CRAMER'S FIFTH BOOK, contains Exer- 
cises and Solfeggi, by ——_- Crivelll, &c. ; om 
and Ballads, by Gounod, — hubert , Schira, Balfe, W 
lace, Macfarren, and Hato 





Trios, and Part Songs, by celebrated ake oe 
ENTH BOO s containing 
Observations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, 
Solfeggi from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, 
vo epee Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass 





OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Under the sanction of H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, 


Nae Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition Pacr, 
It has been arranged that a Choral Society shall be established 


in connection with Royal Albert Hall, and that in further 


ance of the objects of this Society a Series of Choral Concerts 
rae and quly, 1872, 
The Choir 


shall be given during the months of 
the direction of Monsieur Char! 
- number 1600 Voices, carefully ieced voy tested. The 
mes will contain many works of a character new to the 
Concert Room. e Rehearsals under Monsieur 
Gounod will commence in the course of March, 1872, and will 
be continued on successive Monday evenings, beginning at 
8.80 precisely The Concerts will take place on every third 
Ww ay at the same hour. Immediately on the complete 
formation of the Society a preliminary course of Study will be 
due notice of which will be given. 
Applications for Membership will be received by printed 


ne R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
completely filed up compet be attended tor The. Prospectus | Twelve Parts, 14. cack ; or Two Vulumes, bound, Ge. each. For in ing and enriching the voice, avd removing 
Containing full partienlars, conditions upon which Members Single Parts by Post for 14 Stamps. affections of the throat, has maintained its b igh chars character & for re 
Will be admitted, and Form of 


Appltcation for Membership may 


now be had of the principal musicsellers, or by post on 
pri rage Beary and address to the Secretary of the Choral 
Societ al Albert Hall, Kensin 


CRAMER'S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Si 
Garcia, Solteggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 

and Pelegrini, and Duets for Soprano and 

Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano 

Wallace and Henry Smart. 


and rini; an 


celebrated Trios from popular English 


CRAMER’S TWELF 
Arditi, Levey 





LONDON: 











(Signed) SEYMOUK J J. G. EGERTON, 
Deputy Commissioner for Music. 


Nov. 8th, 1871. 





Baritone Voices, by W. V. 


-| CRAMER'S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- | sons or Oratorios, for town or Boui-aret, London, We 
vations on the Art of Singing (concluded) by Manuel 


Henry B: q 
CRAMER'S "ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 


era 
LUIGI BADIA’'S 


BEL ~pormepienedl Canzonetta Polka (D 
and E)..... By gS ERG He ae cao ee 


*," Sung with ants success by Mdme. > Mies Palmer, 
Malle. Czerniel, Miss Lucy Franklein, & 


a MORETTO. Arranged as Pianoforte 
SOLO ceceseseececvceseesece eeeereces 


"A ay seem, full of brilliant, ‘efioctive, pay yet easy 
passages. 


THE BANNER OF THE NATION ...... 8 0 


*,” A capital Song for Baritone, with ad libitum chorus, in 
unison. In Dublin and New York this song, particularly 
if sung by an artist like Santley, must have a great run. 


Dr. WYLDE'S 


FOR SPIRITS WHEN THEY PLEASE... 3 0 


7 A a out of Paradise Lost, sung with egg effect by 
iss Louisa Pyne, Mdme, Clara Novello, &c, 


HENRY PHILLIPS’ 


THE FARMER'S DAUGHTER OF BERK- 
oe PE ETE ee 8 0 


#0 Asai rendered by Mr. Phillips, Mr. Montem Smith, 
Miss L, Franklein, Miss Severn, &c. 


Steen eeeene 





THE WRECK OF THE HOLY CROSS.... 3 0 
* 7 A aah oe Song worthy of being sung in every Port In 
e § 





WEIPPERT & CO., 266, REGENT STREET. 





N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers 

ot Literary Property and Works of Art, take advantage 
of the commencement of another season to announce that Sales of 
Musical Property of every description are held mes. 
Messrs, Puttick & Simpson are able to offer unusual facilities 
in this branch of their business which has been specially culti- 
vated by their house for many years past. Small oe To 
received and inserted, thus giving the same adyvant to the 
owner of a few lots as to the possessor of a large collec - 
47, Leicester-square, London, W.C. 

November, 1871, 





Mus‘c and Musical Instruments,—November Sale, 
ESSRS,. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will sell by 


Auction at their Honse, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
Monday, November 27, a valuable collection of Miscellaneous 
Music, comprising fuil and vocal scores of Operas, Oratcrios, 
Masses, String Duets, Trios, Quartets, €c., also Muateal 
Tnstrumenta, anofortex, Harmonium, Harpe, Violins, and 
Violoncellos, by Cremona and other makers, Wind Instrument’ 
the anh inate can be received for insertion in this sale un 
e 20th inst 


RIGHTON.—MR. KUHE’S THIRD PIANO. 
FORTE RECITAL (Annual Series of Three) WEDNES- 
DAY Morning, Nov. 15:h. Mr. Kuhe will play Beethoven's 
Sonata Pastorale ; Scarlatti’s Harps'chord Lessen ; Schumann's 
Forest Scenes; ‘Sterndale Bennett's Barcarole ; ‘Moschelea’ 
Nursery Tale ; Chopin's Study and Valse; Cowen's Wedding 
Chorus, and some of his own compositions. Vocalist, Mdlle, 
Angele. 


ee Eee 


eS —MR. KUHE’S GRAND EVEN. 
ING CONCERT at the Dome, FRIDAY, November 17th. 
Mame. Tietjons, Colombe, and Trebelli-Bettini, MM. Vanszini, 
Prudenza, Agnesi, Mendioroz, and Foli. Violin, Ts 5 vers 
Liebe ; Pianoforte, Mr. Kuhe ; Conductor, Mr. F. H 








HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN 
begs to inform her friends and Pupils that she has re- 
turned to Town, and resumed her teaching.—3#, Welbeck- 


(continued) by Manuel | street, es w. 


M ISS BERKY- GREENING preven that all 
communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 


of Messrs. Chappell, 60, New mmnantomhttes London, 





Mactarron snd Tey Wallage ne | Ne, Tt informs his friends that 
ind @ Trio ee b MMEL i s his 
CRAMER'S TENTH BOOK, containing Advanced| \f R, JOS. RUS ag eh ensewerny bo arrive 


Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, | . 1’ ’ 
d a Selection from the works of sir | °" Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-strest. 





JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
Me a tects: ES. gives Singing, and Harmony. 


Operas. 
BOOK, containing Songs Address, Mr. Jous Raopes, Crorpon, &. 
by Modern Ee Balfe, Sullivan, David,| — 








rter of a century, and the flattering te« 
) men Grisi, Persian, Lablache, and mavy of the €) 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist ¢ 
should be piper ere this invaluable ae eee 





| HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 
9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 





Public Speaker 
be obtained of al) Wholesale and Retail 
Kingdom. 





i} 
i 
{| 
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ORATORIO, 
OPERA RECITALS, 


BALLAD CONCERTS 
PARTY. 


RUDERSDORFY, DRASDIL, ARTHUR 
WHITNEY, and BERINGER. 


BYRON, 





At Dublin, Nov. 11th. At Accrington, ,, 20th. 
o Rhyl, 13th. », Liverpool, 21st. 
, Glasgow, ,, 15th. ,, Brighton, »» 22nd. 
. Aberdeen, ,, 17th. ,, Warwick, » Sead. 
» Edinburgh, Noy. 18th. 

All information respecting Terms, disengaged 
Dates, &e., can be obtained on application to Mr. 
Joun Woon, 201, Kegent Street, London, W. 


A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
1 EYELIN'S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 
XA most de!icious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, 
2d. a pint 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 


Manufacturers, Greve tin & Co,, Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
chants, Belgrave House, Argyle square, King’s-cross, London, 
wc 

Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 96/., 40/., per dozen. 


Claret, Burgundy, Hock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/., 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 60/., 80/. 
warrantel genuine 


” 
These wines are 





AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 102. 


Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Insrruction Gratis. 
Hlustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 


it SWIFT AND CO., 


tig THE RECENT PRESS, 
i 65 anp 22, KING STREET, 


ii 
Li REGENT STREET, W. 
ti Ma —— 
fi VERY kind of Printing, including Broadsides 


and Show Bills in any Colours, Programmes, 
Ciroulars, Cards, Music Printing from Type or 
Plates, Parliamentary and Law Work, Trade 


¥e Lists, Catalogues, &c., in the first style and on 
\ ine! moderate terms. Old and Modern-faced Type, 
fat suitable for any description of Book Work or 
a | Pamphlets, 

+4 65 & 22, King Street, 


"q Four doors from Foubert's Place. 





} 
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RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORES OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


‘““THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 68.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post. 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 18. ; by post, Is. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 74. 

THE RHYTHM of 8ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. ~ 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d ; by post, 1s. 74. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _  PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8S. CHRYSOSTOM, 
F ghhg BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS ofthe PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s, 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s8.; by post, 3s. 2d. 


and other 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L, Advent to Lent ; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s. 64. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 68.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 
by post, Is. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 


, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a pl Table 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS; its Origin, 
Progress, and Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of ‘‘ Random Recollections,” &c. 2 vols., 8vo. 


LES OF THE KEMBLES. By 
J PERCY FITZGERALD. 2 vols., 8vo. Just ready. 
UR LIVING POETS. By H. BUXTON 


FORMAN. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 
V OORLAND AND STREAM. By W. 
DAgRe_1=4. como. 
NLY AN ENSIGN. By JAMES 
GRANT, Author of ‘‘ The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols. 
ADY JUDITH. By JUSTIN M‘CAR.- 
THY. 3 vols. 


HE SAPPHIRE CROSS: a Tale of 


Two Generations, By G. M. FENN. 3 vols, 


Bets ‘By C. A. LEE. In 2 vols. 
































HE NOMADS OF THE NORTH: a 
Tale of Lapland. By J. LOVEL HADWEN, 


UNDERED LIVES. By WYBERT 
| REEVE. 8 vols. 
ENTENCED BY FATE. A Novel. 
By SELWYN EYRE. 3 vols. 


OT WOOED, BUT WON. A Novel. 
_ By ‘the Author of “‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 


HE PRUSSIAN SPY. A Novel. By 


V. VALMONT. 2 vols. 


Or», As THE HILLS. By DOUGLAS 
MOREY FORD. 3 vols, 


OSHUA MARVEL. A Novel. 
ba L. FARJEON. 8 vols. dy _ eet euertl borobls 
THE CAMBRIDGE FRESHMAN; or, 
Memoirs of Mr. Golightly. By MARTIN LEGRAND, 
lvol. 6s. 
MINSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 




















By B. 








of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 28. 6d, ; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 


NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 


wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. 
by post, 38. 10d, 
RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 


Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome, 3s. 6d.; by post, 8s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 





THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Kach 10s. 6d. ; by Post, Lis. 6d.; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. 1. On Paespytentanism and Invineism. 
Vol I. On Anapartism, the InpErgnpENTs, and the QuaxKgRs. 
Vol. ILL. On MerHopism and SwEpENBORGIANS, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 38. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols, Each 4s, 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. rons, D,D., Prebend- 
ary of St, Paul's, te, ; by post, 6s, 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
he hasis of Tract 90,”"—British Magazine. 7%. ; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s, 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the INCARNA- 
TION, 68. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALEER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 8d. 


THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED, Preface by Rev. T. Carter, %s. ; by post, 


78. 5d. 

INCENSE, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 
1s. ; by post, Is. 1d. 

OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s, 8d, 








J. IT. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
’ garden. , 


4, Henrietta Street, Oovent- 








Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
Composed 


A MARCIA NUZIALE, 
by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. Price 5s, ; by Post, 5s. 6d. 
AYLAND WELL. A Tale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” dic., &c. 
London: J. T. Hayzs, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, § W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 





Price 18., by post 1s. 1d. 
“7 WOULD THOU WERT COLD OR HOT.” 
I A Sermon against Religious Indifference, preached on 
Midlent Sunday at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in reference to the 
present attitude of the State towards Christianity. By 
Wiiutam J, Irons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Rector of 
Wadingham. 





BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & COS 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


—_—— 


JRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 
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THE ORPHAN. 

i 
Delicate damsel, fair past conceiving, 
Wherefore art clad in garments of grieving ? 
When the sun sinketh scarcely beholden, 
Why dost thou gather amaranths golden ? 
For whom are gathered blossoms unmeet ? 
These are no tokens lovers find sweet. 


It. 
Nay, but my heart is burden’d and laden: 
Lovers are ne’er for me, motherléss maiden. 
These are to deck yon sepulchre’s portals, 
Violets sombre-blue, yellow immortals 
Ere the sun’s splendour sinks im the seas 
Mother's cold grave is waiting for these. 


Ir. 
Could you have known her, mother my dearest, 
Faithful in loving, best and sincerest ! 
With her arms round me, safe in her keeping, 
Little my life knew peril or weeping,— 
Like to some birdling too weak of wing 
Yet in the ether upwards to spring. 


IV. 

Ah when the fiat came we two must sever, 
Hoping and comfort fled me for ever, 

All that on earth is left in my keeping 

Is the tomb where she lies silently sleeping. 
There I pray heaven that I may rest 

After life’s sorrow safe on her breast. 


Apa Mvwnror. 








PROVINCIAL. 





The 27th inst. has been definitely fixed by the 
Messrs. Gunn for the opening of the New Gaiety 
Theatre, in Dublin. This pleasing operation is to 
be performed by Mrs. John Wood and her talented 
company. No better selection for the inauguration 
could possibly have been made. The patentees have 
been making superhuman efforts to have all perfect 
on the evening appointed. The workmen work till 
late hours at night in the building, and the scenery 
and other stage necessaries are (by permission of Sir 
Arthur Guinness) being painted and prepared in the 
Exhibition Palace. 





During a performance of a drama called ‘‘ Wrecked 
in Port,’ at the Rochester Lyceum, a few nights 
ago, & Serious contretemps occurred, by which one of 
the actors was much injured. In the last scene 
gf the piece, the “villain” has to be stabbed while 
endeavouring to carry off the heroine. On thenight 
in question the stabbing was duly performed, and 
the curtain fell amidst the usual applause. It was, 
however, then immediately discovered that the 
impersonator of the villain had been really stabbed, 
and the poor fellow was found lying bleeding and 
senseless on the stage. It appeared that a sharp 
knife had been. used by mistake, and the wound it 
inflicted was rather a serious one, although the 
sufferer is now progressing favourably towards 
recovery. 


Mr. Hallé’s second concert at the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, was Handel's “ Joshua.’ It was 
the first performance in Manchester these twenty 
years. The principals were Mesdames Rudersdorff 
and Drasdil, and Messrs. A. Byron and Whitney. 
Mdme. Rudersdorff was well received and greatly 
applauded, and Mdlle. Drasdil sang well and 
gained much appreciation. Mr. A. Byron, in less 
exacting parts, will certainly be an acquisition, and 
Mr. Whitney made the most promising first ap- 
pearance we remember for a long time. That he 
wtll be often heard in Manchester there can be no 
doubt. The chorus sang well. The atttendance was 
not large.——On Saturday Mr. De Jong gave his 
audience a “ Scotch” program, and right well did 
Scotia’s sons muster in honour. The large hall 
was crammed from floor to ceiling, promenading 
was out of all question, and the gallery, stalls, and 
private boxes were all filled to repletion, and there 
was no mistaking the nationality of the audience. 
When the pipers of the Scots Fusileers came in 
the hall, in all their “war paint” and their pipes 
shrieking out ‘The Marquis of Lorne’s March,” 
the applause was overpowering even bagpipes, 
and when during the evening they played the 
reel of Tullochgorum the audience became frantic 
with delight. Miss Annie Sinclair was encored in 
two out of her four songs. Mr. De Jong and Mr. 
Yon Biene were also much applauded. Mr. De 
Jong announced that this ‘Scottish night” shall be 
repeated. 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave their 
ninth subscription on Tuesday last. Malle, Jeanne 
Devries and Signor Mendioroz were the principal 
vocalists, and Mr. Henry Holmes solo violinist. Sir 
J. Benedict conducted. Mdme. Rudersdorff will sing 
at the concert on the 21st inst. The Liverpool 
Musical gave a concert at St. George’s Hall on 
Friday last week, when Barnett’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner” 
was performed, Miss Katharine Poyntz, Miss 
Chadwick, Mr. George Perren, and Mr. Winn singing 
the solos. Mr. Seymour (of Manchester) was 
leader of the band, and Mr, Sanders conductor.—— 
Mr, J. L. Toole has appeared in ‘‘ Dearer than Life” 
at the Alexandra Theatre. This week ‘* Wait and 
Hope” is being performed. Mr. Toole is well sup- 
ported by Miss Margaret Cooper, Miss Marie O’Berne, 
Mr. E. H. Brooke, Mr. W. Hargreaves and other 
members of Mr. Saker’s clever company, Daisy 
Farm” is still the attraction at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre. The leading characters are well played by 
Miss Hughes, Miss E. Vitt and Mrs. Liston, Messrs. 
J. Nelson, F. Dewar, Astley and G. W. Anson,—— 
Mr. Barry Sullivan is fulfilling an engagement at 
the Amphitheatre, and as usual when Mr. Sullivan 
appears, the spacious building is crowded each 
evening in every part. On Monday “ Hamlet” was 
given and on Tuesday “ Richelieu.” Mr. J. F. 
Cathcart, Miss Kate Saville, and Miss Rachel Sanger 
are now members of the ‘ Amphi’’ Company,—— 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul, and Miss Patti Laverne 
are still at the Queen’s Hall. 











The Dundee Advertiser, reporting the celebration 





Mr, Orlando Christian gave a concert on Wednes- 
day, last week, at the Music Room, Windsor. 
concert began with the overture to ‘ Zampa”’ 
(Herold), for flute, clarinet, ophecleide, and piano- 
forte. This was followed by ‘La ci darem” 
(Mozart), by Mdme. Thaddeus Wells and. Mr. 
Christian. Mr. Mellor gave ‘‘Nina’’ (Hobbs), 
which was succeeded by ‘Gratius agimus” (Gug- 
lielmo), by Mdme. Wells. Mr. Christian on his 
encore sang ‘‘The Bear Hunt.” An operatic 
selection was followed by ‘I naviganti,” trio by 
Mdme. Wells and Messrs. Mellor and Christian. 
Mdme. Wells rendered Bishop’s ‘‘Lo here the 
gentle lark” with great taste, and Mr. Lazarus 
performed a. selection of his own on the clarinet. 
“The Scout” was given by Mr. Christian with 
great success, as was also ‘‘ She wore a wreath of 
roses” by Mdme. Wells. Mr. Hughes pleased the 
audience highly with some Scotch airs. ‘ Good 
night, beloved” was well given by Mr. Mellor, anda 
Pot pourri of old airs brought the concert to a close. 





of the old Scottish festival of ‘* Hallowe’en ” at Bal- 
moral Castle, says :—‘‘ The demonstration has come 


The }to be known in Balmoral and ‘throughout the dis- ' 


trict as ‘The Queen’s Hallowe'en ;’ and in aceord- 
| ance with the royal desire, and following the custom 
of past years, most of the people, both on the Bal- 
| moral and Abergeldie estates, turned out on Tuesday 
night, and formed a torchlight procession, which had 
| a picturesque and imposing appearance. There were 
altogether from 180 to 200 torch-bearers ; and her 
Majesty, with several members of the Royal Family, 
viewed the scene with evident pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. Her Majesty remained for fully an hour an 
interested spectator of the proceedings,,, After the 
torch-bearers had promenaded for some time, the 
torches were heaped in a pile on the roadway a little 
to the west, and in full view from the windows of 
the Castle. Empty boxes and other materials were 
soon added, and ina short time a splendid bonfire 
blazed famously, a gentle breeze helping to fan the 
flames. Her Majesty, the Princess Lonise, the 








the suite, then retired indoors, and took up positions 
at the windows to see the rest of the merrymaking. 
Dancing was begun with great vigour round the 
bonfire. The demonstration culminated in a vehicle 
containing a well got-up effigy of the Hallowe'en 
witch being drawn to the fire by a band of sturdy 
Highlanders. The ‘witch’ had a number of boys 
for a guard of hononr, headed by the piper, and in 
the rear came Mr. Cowley, her Majesty’s yager, 
whose workmanship the effigy was. The fire was 
kept up for a long time with fresh fuel, and when 
all had danced till ‘they could almost dance no 
longer,’ the health of her Majesty was proposed by 
Mr. Cowley, and responded to with the utmost en- 
thusiasm, accompanied by three times three rounds 
of vociferous cheering. Later on in the evening tho 
servants and others about the Castile enjoyed a danco 
in the ghillie hall. The ball broke up at an early 
hour on Wednesday morning.” 





At the Theatre Royal, Belfast, (sole proprietor, 
Mr. J. F. Warden), Mr. Richard Younge’s London 
Comedy Company have for the past ten days been 
attracting crowded and fashionable audiences. 
“ Caste” was played on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday evenings, with much success, Mr. F.C. 
Robertson as Captain Hawtree was as he is in 
everything he plays, excellent, and Mr. G@.: D. 
Beveridge made a capital /7Zon. George D' Alroy. 
Mr. Younge as Fecles, and Mr. Fontaine as Sam 
Gerridge were also very good. The female parts 
could not have been better played. Miss Brunton is 
not to be excelled as Polly Eeclea, and Miss 
Alice Ingram depicted Esther im her own great 
and thoroughly artistic style, The Marquise de St. 
Maur of Miss Benyon was a dramatic photograph of 
exquisite finish. This actress cannot be too highly 
spoken of. ‘‘ Ours”? was played on. ‘Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, with new seenery, effects, 
appointments, &c, The acting was, good of conrse, 
but not of such a superior class as we expected from 
the London Comedy Company. Mr. Robertson and 
Mr. Beveridge acquitted themselves admirably 
as Hugh Chalcott and Angus McAllister, and 
Mr. George Canning’s Prince’ Perovsky was im- 
mense, both as regards dressing and acting. Mr. 
Younge, however, did not appear to advantage 
as Sir Alexander Shendryn. He did not look the 
old colonel, and the acting was below the average. 
Mr. Fortune’s Sergeant Jones was also susceptible 
of much improvement. Blanche Heye, Mary 
Netley, and Lady Shendryn were impersonated 
by Miss Ingram, Miss Brunton, and Miss Benyon 
in their usual irreproachable style.-—— Messrs. 
Berrell and Lamb’s Royal Diorama of Scotland 
has entered on its concluding week at the 
Victoria Hall. The audiences since the commence- 
ment of their stay have been larger. The Popalar 
Concert in the Ulster Hall on Monday night was 
the tenth of the series, and the attendance’ was 
the smallest of the season. Miss Annie Anyon, 
a very good: contralto, sang the following songs— 
“The Skipper and. his Boy” (Virginia Gabriel), 
‘* Joyous Life’’ (Randegger), and the Scotch) ballad, 
“Jock o’ Hazeldean,” and in all three the fair 
vocalist was most successful in obtaining the well- 
merited applause of her auditors. In each an encore 
was bestowed. The first she acknowledged by bowing 
to the house; the second—which is wore familiarly 
known by the title of the canzone ‘ Ben e ridicolo”’ 
—was repeated; while the encore bestowed upon 
the favourite Scotch air was responded to with 
Sullivan's song ‘ Will he come?” Mr. B. Hobson 
Carroll was very warmly applauded for his excellent 
renderiug of the chorus, ‘' La Carita,” and also of 
Ernst’s ‘ Elegy,” with a recitative introduction by 
Spohr. His playing of the pianoforte accompani- 
ments to the songs was, as usual, all that could be 
desired. Conducted by Mr. Carey, the batid of the 
80th played the Grand Procession March ‘ Indienne”’ 
(Meyerbeer), a selection from ** Taneredi ” (Rossini), 
a valse entitled ‘“ Beautiful Danube,” by that famous 
composer of dance music, Herr Strauss, and a 
selection from “ Lucrezia Borgia” (Donizetti), Om 
next Monday evening the vocalist will be Miss 
Jenny Pratt, the organist Mr, F, €. Smythe, the 
pianist Mrs. Robinson, and the Belfast Catholic 








Princess Beatrice, and the ladies and gentlemen of 


Band will also be in attendance. 
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OPERA. 





Mdlle. Marimon repeated on Friday a notorious 
success as Maria in ‘La Figlia del Reggimento,” 
her impersonation of which leaves nothing to be 
recorded beyond those points of excellence which 
already secured public approval during the summer 
season. 

On Saturday Mdlle. Jeanne Devries made her 
début in Verdi's Violetta. Possessed of a serviceable 
soprano voice, of good range and sympathetic 
quality, she secured applause in all the test points 
of the opera, and maintained a very creditable 
assumption throughout. A little over-realism in 
the death-scene marred what otherwise was a good 
characterisation, both vocally and dramatically. 
The audience were most friendly, and plaudits and 
recalls evinced their appreciation of Mdlle. Devries’s 
efforts. Sig. Vizzani was Alfredo, and did well; 
Sig. Mendioroz Germont, and displayed a good 
baritone voice. The subordinate characters were 
filled by Mdlles. Bauermeister and Rita, and Signori 
Rinaldini, Caravoglia, Casaboni, Manresa, Balesca, 
and Zoboli. 

This week we have had a new impersonation 
of Mdlle. Marimon’s Rosina in the “ Barbiere,” 
on Monday. In the vocal part of the performance 
Mdlle. Marimon can hold her own against all 
comers; but her histrionic conception of Rosina was 
a shade too broad. Rosina is no mere tomboy; and 
need not be so represented. But no exception can 
be taken to the brilliant vocalisation of ‘‘ Una voce,” 
or to that in Maten’s showy but trashy ‘“‘ Polonaise”’ 
—an air introduced in the lesson scene. Her 
mastery of chromatic and staccato passages, fioritura 
and trills, produced a whirlwind of applause; yet 
the interpolation was a poor one, and art suffered. 
Sig. Caravoglia made a lively Figaro, and declaimed 
the Barber's air vivaciously. Sig, Vizzani was 
decidedly better as Almaviva than in several 
previous assumptions. Sigg. Foli and Borella 
played into each others’ bands, and kept up the fun 
of the piece—occasionally lapsing beyond the bounds 
of opera, which should be distinct from the frolic of 
pantomime. Mdlle. Bauermeister again sustained 
the small part of Bertha, and Sig. Rinaldini that of 
Fiorello. 

On Tuesday Mdlle. Tietjens assumed the title réle 
in Donizetti's revived opera, ‘‘ Anna Bolena”"—a 
work and part on which we commented some months 
ago. Admitting Anne Boleyn to have been a tragedy 
queen — an assumption in violation of history— 
Malle. Tietjens towers over her associates with due 
theatrical appropriateness. Her ‘Giudici” was 
perfectly thrilling, and the change observable in her 
manner, as haughty indignation supplied the place 
of the Queen's first confusion and alarm, was very 
remarkable, The interview between Anna Bolena 
and Jane Seymour gave Malle. Tietjens still further 
opportunity of displaying her unrivalled powers, of 
which she made good use. The scorn of the Queen, 
her repugnance to the gentle figure kneeling before 
her, and her final expression of pity and forgiveness, 
were successively shown with wonderful intensity. 
The song of delirium, ‘Ah dolce guidami,” was, 
moreover, rendered so pathetically that few 
persons remained unmoved by it, or failed to 
admire the genits yhich could delineate so 
powerfully conflicting emotions of the mind 
The conventional figure of the Minstrel Page was 
filled by Mdme. Bottini, with perfection of voice and 
grace. Mdlle. Colombo was an interesting Jane 
Seymour, The King of Sig. Agnesi became as ex- 
aggerated as the author of the libretto could have 
desired; and the other parts were taken by Signori 
Pradenza, Rinaldini, Caravoglia, &¢., equitably as 
regards opera, and outrageously as regards history. 
Nevertheless, the audience showed as much delight 
as if they had been portraits: after the first act, all 
the artists were called before the curtain, and at the 
conclusion of the opera, Malle. Tietjens had to 
reappear to receive the enthusiastic applause of the 
most crowded house of the season. 

On Thursday “ La Traviata” was repeated with 
Malle. Devries again the Violetta. The suecess of 
the new comer was repeated in all respects: the 


CONCERTS. 





The last concert at the Crystal Palace partook of 
the nature of a solemnity, if such a word and such a 
sentiment be not out of place at an afternoon lounge 
of pleasure-seekers. Its purpose was to com- 
memorate Mendelssohn's death. Twenty-four years 
ago—on the 4th November 1847—died a genius who 
in a life of only thirty-eight years found space 
enough to leave his imprint on time. Accordingly 
the 4th of November, when a concert falls upon that 
date, may be appropriately devoted to the thought of 
what the world gained by Mendelssolun’s life and 
what it lost by his early death. We are not con- 
vinced that much actual sound can be typified by a 
Saturday performance at the Crystal Palace, which 
is not exactly a necropolis any more than the Satur- 
day audience are mourners; but a glorification of 
the departed is at least possible ; and this was fairly 
carried out, The following was the program : 


1, Two -— @ Compositions never before performed in 


pu 
1. Introduction and Allegro from Symphony No. IX in 
D, for full Orchestra. Dec. 21, 1822. 
2. Adagio in E from Symphony No. X, in C minor, for 
o- March, 1828. 
Ballad, “The flowers are ringing " (Son and Stranger). 
Madame Blanche Cole. 
Pianoforte Concerto No. 1 (G minor). 1881. 
Madame Arabella Goddard. 
Air, “ Be thou — unto death” (St. Paul). 
Sims Reeves. 
Symphony, “ The Teles” 1831-83. 
Air, “ Jerusalem ” (St. Paul). 
Madame Blanche Cole. 
. Selection of Songs Without words, from each of the Eight 
Books—Pianoforte Solo. 
Madame Arabella Goddard. 
8. Allegre Assai and Finale from Quartet No. 6in F minor 


184 
For all the strings. 
Songs, “ Spring Song” ( (Op. 47, No. 3). 
“ Song of Night” (Op. 71, No 6). 
Mr. Sims Reeves, accompanied by Seteune Goddard. 
10. Overture, Athalie (1844). 
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selection. 


endeavours. 
before he arrived at fourteen years of age. 


and tenth. Haydn and Mozart's 


from servility. 


violas and basses. 


fanciful, and chaste. 


nor in fact, was such the intention. 


concerto by Mdme. Goddard. 


fresh beauty at her hands. 


care, achieved its customary result. 


with delight. 





uppreciation was hearty aud continuous. 


concert was a most interesting one: 


If homage to | of a full and appreciative audience. 
the famous dead was the meaning of this concert, it | of extremely clever construction was selected from 
could not have been more effectively offered than by | Scribe’s repertory. 
securing an execution of the G minor pianoforte | sans le savoir,” and the scene is laid in England. 
It was simply fault- 
less; and again the well-known Lieder received | Seribe’s utter ignorance of England and the English. 
No commemorative | Thus the locale is fixed as ‘the small village of 
performance would be complete without the Italian | Paddington.” But the characters are sufficiently 
Symphony, which, rendered with Mr. Mann's best | cosmopolite to render the piece interesting, and 
A great feature | Seribe’s wonderful capacity for plot-building supplies 
in this afternoon was the singing of Mr. Sims | the rest. 
Reeves to Mdme. Goddard's accompaniment—the | rich young nobleman, who instructs a picture- 
king of tenors accompanied by the queen of pianists. 
The air from “ St. Paul,” given with all that fervour | girl at finding, as she supposes, a market for her 
of expression of which he is master, was listened to | talents, and the chuckling contempt with which her 
Miss Blanche Cole made a favourable | drawing-master witnesses ‘these stupid English” 
mark in the vocal pieces assigned to her, especially | give fancy-prices for efforts so very amateurish, are 
the ballad from “ Heimkehr aus der Fremde.” The | the gist of the vaudeville, which however is carefully 
band and|elaborated by the author, and acted with equal 





conductor were as fully up to the proper level as 
principals, the audience was plentiful and apprecia- 
tive, and all went well. 





THE THEATRES. 





Asly sarcasm against Mr. Bodham Donne has been 
perpetrated by Mr. John Hollingshead. With the 
view of outchamberlaining the Lord Chamberlain, the 
manager of the Gaiety has produced a version of Con- 
greve’s ‘‘ Love for Love’’ so thoroughly “ purifi 

as to be simply vacuous. It has been assumed 
that the Censor of Plays has no control over our 
classical repertory: what is printed is printed and 
cannot be further purged; so that in his emascula- 
tion of Congreve we can imagine Mr. Hollingshead 
moved by a waggish impulse—saying in effect to 
the Sentinel of Morals, ‘‘ Where your office ends 
mine begins: you cleanse and whitewash as far as 
your reach extends, but my reach goes farther, and 
I can outdo you in the reduction of masculine wit 
unto a milk-and-watery consistency, and so show 
how contemptible your office is when it is logically 
performed.” If this was Mr. Hollingshead’s pro- 
gram, he has successfully carried it out. Anything 
more insipid than Congreve’s ‘“‘ Love for Love,” 
with all Congreve’s naughtiness subtracted cannot 
be conceived, unless we picture to ourselves 
Falstaff turned teetotaller and Member of the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, or Autolycus 
turned District Visitor. So ironically careful is Mr. 
Hollingshead of the innocent cheek of the young 
person, that he turns Mrs. Frail into Mrs. Thrale, 
and so covers with a Johnsonian cloak of respecta- 
bility the merest outline of anything calculated to 
alarm Mrs. Grundy. From Foresight he has removed 


Mendelssohn, all Mendelssohn, and nothing but] the astrological allusions ; from the sailor Ben the 
Mendelssohn, was the meaning of the above| expletive of ‘ Mess,” substituting the more modern 
The MS. compositions had been lent by | ‘‘ Shiver me !” Miss Prue’s familiarity with impro- 
Herr Paul Mendelssohn for the purpose of| prietyis of course cast overboard altogether; and the 
illustrating the genius which lighted the first efforts | character of Tattle with his hypocritical repudiations 
of the boy-composer—genius immature of course, | of libertinage loses all its force. 
and destined for after-development in a marked| shorn of literary significance only requires bad 
degree, but recognisable even in those childish | dressing and inferior acting to ruin it completely; 
He had written twelve symphonies | and this blow also has been successfully struck at the 
Of this | Gaiety. The costumes are of any epoch, the acting 
number the above-mentioned count as ninth | poor. 
influence is | humbled, and the moral principle justified over the 
conspicuous in the earliest, though the freedom of | corse of Classic Comedy. We are sorry for the actors 
treatment is in the most marked degree removed | who have to enact skeletons; but skeletons the 
Counterpoint is fluently handled, 
and the instrumentation for orchestra shows the| Gaiety company. Even Miss Cavendish who has 
knowledge possessed by the boy-musician of the | made such rapid advances of late in modern comedy] 
resources of a full band. The second piece is more | finds herself saddled with an uncongenial burden in 
ambitious, and exhibits an attempt to be learned. 
This work was written for strings only, and is| Prue, but a Miss Prue with the significance removed. 
divided into two parts—one for first and second|As the sailor Ben, Mr. Stoyle, dressed as for a 
violins, divided into four sets, the other for divided | pantomime, rollicks through a part destitute of 
The first of them is charming, 
the effect of the instrumenting extremely delicate, 
The second is not so happy: 
herein is an attempt at fugal treatment which serves | Mrs, Frail (Thrale) of Miss Rose Behrend are mere 
only to improve by contrast of dulness the return to exemplifications of the little left when an old English 
the original adagio, so full of freshness and sponta- | comedy has been submitted to the disinfectant of 
neity. Altogether the manuscripts were interesting modern scrupulosity. 

as a display of precocious ability, though they did not 
throw a new light on the renown of Mendelssohn: 


A piece thus 


Congreve may therefore be considered finally 


characters are and remain in the hands of the 


Angelica. Miss Farren is most at her ease as Miss 


naturalness, and reduces everything to the level of 
burlesque. Mr. Reynold’s Valentine, Mr. Taylor's 
Tattle, and the Mrs. Foresight of Mrs. H. Leigh and 


M. Raphael Félix has opened his sixth season of 
French plays at St. James’s Theatre in the presence 
A small piece 
It is entitled “La Protegée 


Some amusing blunders of locality proceed from 


A young girl is (innocently) protected by 


dealer to buy all her drawings. The delight of the 
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finish by Mdme. Lafontaine, M. Berret, M. Maurice 
Costa, and M. Bousquet. The succeeding comedy 
by MM. Bayard and de Bieville entitled ‘‘ Le jils de 
famille” is admirable for the characterisation of M. 
Lafontaine, the strict disciplinarian colonel of 
cavalry. The serious old soldier, always placed in 
ridiculous positions, yet never conscious of ridicule 
and never contemptible withal, is admirably 
porrtrayed. Mdme. Victoria Lafontaine, MM. 
Andrien, Schey and Scipia complete the cast. 
Our actors of “juvenile lead’ would do well to take 
counsel of what a jeune premier should be from M. 
Andrien. 

The Haymarket has revived ‘‘ She Stoops to Con- 
quer” with the usual Haymarket cast—an excellent 
one, as a matter of course. Mr. Buckstone’s Tony 
Lumpkin is as well known as St. Paul’s; Mr. 
Chippendale’s Hardcastle is scarcely more novel ; 
while Mr. Kendal is a capital Marlowe, and Mr. 
Walter Gordon an able Hastings. Then as the 
barmaid, despite herself, Miss Madge Roberison is 
always as refined as piquante, and Mrs. Chippendale 
and Mrs. Fitzwilliam make up the lady parts. The 
supplementary performances were the farce of 
“ Blue Devils,” and the comedietta, ‘‘ One Good 
Turn Deserves Another,” in which Miss Amy Sedg- 
wick appeared, with the strength of the company. 

How far are the holders of a dead author’s books 
justified in putting them to a use which the author 
would never have permitted had he been alive? 
This question is suggested by a dramatic maltreat- 
ment of Dickens’s ‘‘ Edwin Drood” at the Surrey 
Theatre—which maltreatment, we are informed by 
the playbill, is perpetrated “ with the full permission 
of the executors of the late author, and of Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall.” We all know Dickens’s own 
objection to stage mutilation, and here the muti. 
lation is threefold—first inasmuch as it is a stage 
condensation at all, secondly owing to the incomplete 
form of the ncvel, and thirdly owing to the in- 
efficiency of the dramatist. ‘The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood” comes out as an incoherent, rampa- 
geous minor drama, with disguises and discoveries 
managed in the crudest form, and deeds of violence 
committed in the most transparent manner. In 
such a farrago the careful make-up and elaborate 
acting af an artist like Mr. Henry Neville as Jasper 
is thrown away, and Mr. John Murray’s Durdles 
becomes futile. We may mention that Datchery 
turns out to be Neville Landless in disguise; that 
Rosa Budd is abducted by Jasper in an ordinary 
London cab, and carried to Cloisterham Cathedral 
crypt, and that the Deputy is a purely comic boy. 
The force of violation could no further go. 

Schers and Schmerz are written very much alike, 
and German jocularity is near akin to extreme 
depression of spirits. If any one would test how 
feebly beats the pulse of Teutonic fun, let him visit 
the so-called Opera Comique in the Strand, where 
German opera buffa (save the mark) is now 
running. There he will find the mildest form of 
entertainment that ever claimed the triple designation 
of musical, dramatic, and humorous. The humour is 
imponderable, the music is anybody’s, and the plays 
are about as dramatically exciting (though not 
nearly’ so funny) as drawing-room charades. 
“ Becker’s Story” is the curtain-raiser and spirit- 
depressor. It tells the story how a newly-married 
couple fall out, and then fall in again. Having 
kissed and made it up the curtain descends. This 
exciting piece is followed by a mythological operetta 
entitled ‘* The Beautiful Galatee *—which we found 
out was the nearest English approach to ‘ Die 
schéne Galatee,” and not, as we first supposed, a 
reference to some maiden at a tea-table. It is the 
story, in fact, of Pygmalion, and comprises a quartet 
of characters and one act. The ladies Palinska, 
Herr Colliri and Herr Pfeiffer support it; but the 
audience cannot. ‘The music is by Herr von 
Suppée—nationality undiscoverable from the name, 
which probably stood Suppe in the beginning. The 
“ Beautiful Galatee” and a succeeding sketch called 
“Ten Daughters and No Husband,” both owe their 
music to him, but of the real pretensions of this 

music it is almost impossible to speak, it was so 
badly played by the orchestra. These exhilarating 
*pecimens of opera buffa are without chorus. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 





The late Wm. Brough’s humorous entertainment 
“A Peculiar Family” has been revived at the 
Gallery of Illustration with good effect, with five 
actors instead of four, but minus that host in 
himself, Mr. John Parry. Mrs. German Reed 
represents three different persons—the landlady of 
a French hotel; a Dutch toy-seller, who is really a 
countess engaged in political intrigue, and a poor 
relation of Mr. Barnaby Bounce, who receives all 
the favours conferred upon her with the gratitude 
which becomes her situation, but is perpetually 
bemoaning the hardships of her lot, and girding at 
the advantages enjoyed by more prosperous indi- 
viduals. Mr. Alfred Bruce (vice Mr. Reed), is the 
Barnaby Bounce in question. Miss Fanny Holland 
plays Miss Charity; Mr. Corney Grain the Prussian 
gendarme, of suspicious temperament and over- 
bearing manner, (Mr. Parry’s old part) ; and he also 
plays a very old man, the father of the trunk maker 
Bounee. .Mr. Arthur Cecil makes an embarrassed 
lover of Miss Cherry, and alsoa spoilt and wilful 
boy, Master Feeble Bounce. The piece which 
includes several good songs set to appropriate airs 
by Mr. G. Reed, was warmly applauded throughout ; 
and at its close all the performers were called 
before the curtain. 


declaims, and mimicks in a spirited fashion. 





OF 1872. 





For British ExHisiTors. 
For the convenience of visitors to the Exhibition, 
and in order to facilitate the knowledge and circula- 


for purpose of sale. 
charged a rental for such space. 


allowed. 


as nearly as possible with them :— 
Class 8.—Cotton and cotton fabrics. 


other metals, precious stones, or their imitations, jet 
mother of pearl, steel, iron, &c., but no goldsmiths 


exhibited in 1875, with other horological manufac 
tures. 
with fine arts.) 

Class 10.—Musical instruments of all kinds. 

Class 11.—Acoustic apparatus. 

Class 12.—Paper, stationery, and printing. 


of being exhibited in a very small compass. 


object they desire to supply to the public. 


will be very restricted in amount. 





The entertainment concluded 
with a new musical sketch entitled ‘“‘ Echoes from 
the Opera,” in which Mr. Corney Grain sings, 


LONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


Rores ror SupprEMENTARY SPACE IN THE ANNEXE 


tion of new objects selected for their excellence, her 
Majesty’s Commissioners have decided that exhibi- 
tors of British manufactures shall, in addition to the 
space afforded by the Exhibition proper, have 
supplementary space in the annexe allotted to them 
The exhibitors will not be 


The following are the rules, in conformity with 
which the sale and removal of objects will be 


1. Exhibitors whose works have been admitted to 
the Exhibition proper by the committee of selection 
will be awarded further space where they may 
display objects belonging to the undermentioned 
classes chosen for the year 1872 provided that—such 
objects are duplicates of those displayed as 
manufactures in the Exhibition proper, or correspond 


Class 9.—Jewellery, i.e., manufactured articles 
worn as personal ornament made of precious and 


and silversmiths’ manufactured work of other sorts, | The Biblical incidents and words have been closely 
which it is intended shall be exhibited in 1876. It 
is intended that ornamental watches shall be 


(Fine art in precious metals will be admitted 


Division I1].—Products of inventions and dis- 
coveries, admitted to the Exhibition proper, capable 


2. As soon as exhibitors have been admitted to the 
Exhibition proper, and at latest before the 10th 
April, 1872, they must submit a catalogue of the 
objects for which they desire supplementary space in 
the annexe, and the prices must be given of each 


8. Space will be assigned in the annexe, by 
official committees, to the various exhibitors, ac- 
cording to the importance of their collections in the 
Exhibition proper, and the space available, which 


4. Exhibitors having supplementary space in the 
aunexe granted to them will be permitted to fit up 


———— 





their own cases, subject to the approval of hor 
Majesty’s commissioners, who will prescribe the 
system of lettering, and the form of large notices. 
5. The objects sold on each day cannot be re- 
moved from the building until after the elqse of the 
day's exhibition at six p.m., and after duplicates 
have been substituted. : 

6. The catalogue of each supplementary collection 
with prices must be printed by the exhibitor in ac- 
cordance with the rules which will be laid down, 
During the Exhibition no change can be made by 
him in the nature of the objects displayed or in the 
prices stated. 

Henny Y. D. Scorr, Major General, Secretary, 



























































FRANCE, 





Panis, Nov. 7. 

The Menestrel contains a long analysis of ‘‘ Gallia"’ 
by Gounod, from the able pen of M. Gustave Ber- 
trand, after the performance of this composition at 
the first Conservatoire Concert this season in Paris. 
The instrumentation, expressly adapted for the great 
Hall, at South Kensington, was too powerful for 
the Salle of the Conservatoire; in other respects, 
the critic speaks favourably of the musical treatment 
of the poem. Of the successful début of Mdme. 
Weldon, he writes, ‘Sa voix avoit d’abord étonné 
nos oreilles par un peu de roideur britannique.” 
In a great church like St. Eustache, the critic 
thinks that the effect of the voice of the English 
amateur would be more favourable. The Gazette 
Musicale, in its notice of the above performance of 
‘“‘ Gallia,” insinuates that M. Gounod has not been 
always ‘“‘egalement inspiré, ses qualités et ses 
défauts s’y montrent dans la proportion habituelle. 
Le finale est faible; il a trop les allures d’un air de 
bravoure.” However, says this critic, there is more 
to praise than to blame in “ Gallia,” and the 
orchestra and chorus were most excellent. Of 
Mdme. Weldon—the Gazette suppressing, in this 
notice, the assumed symbol of nobility, ‘* De,"—the 
critic speaks favourably, and was agreeably surprised 
to hear an English amateur accomplish her task in 
so satisfactory a manner. French critics are very 
gallant; not so the English to some of our most 
eminent foreign lady refugees. 

If the day ever comes when Paris shall enjoy her 
oratorio like the rest of the civilised world, its dawn 
may perhaps date from the reception of ‘ Ruth,” 
by M. Oésar Franck. This work has really made an 
impression. “ Why should not oratorio,” writes 
one critic, ‘be acclimatized at Paris as well as in 
London?” Possibly it may, in the good days when 
all Frenchmen shall turn serious as well as virtuous. 
This composer, whose name combines the Roman 
and the Gaul and suggests the classic and the 
antique-grand at the same time—this M. César 
Franck is the organist of Sainte-Clotilde, and pre- 
, | viously to the production of “‘ Ruth” had only been 
| known as a composer of some chamber compositions. 


followed. A trio for three female voices, between 
Naomi and her two daughters-in-law, Orpah and 
- | Ruth ; the setting of the words, ‘‘ Intreat me not to 
leave thee,” and a chorus of reapers, are specially 
to be praised in the first part. A chorus of the { 
kinsmen and servants of Boaz, the duet between 
him and Ruth in the field of corn, and the marriage 
ceremonial, are also referred to as evincing vocal 
inspiration and orchestral treatment of a high order. 
Mesdames Marie Battu, Ponsard de Beaunay, and 
Nivot-Grenier, MM. Ponsard and Briand, sang the 
music of the leading parts at the first performance. 
The Odéon has acquired a success in its way in 
“ Fais ce que dois,” by M. Coppée. This is a 
patriotic piece of slight texture, but abundant 
declamation of the “a day will-a come-a” school. 
A widow, whose husband has been slain in the 
campaign against the Prussians, meditates retreating, 
with her only son, twelve years of age, to America. 
An old schoolmaster, who hears of her project, 
protests against it. He claims the child on behalf 
of France, to be educated in hatred of the Prussians, 
and to be sent hereafter on the task of obtaining 


reyenge for rayaged France, and slaughtered French- 
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men. Sadly the mother yields to the claim of 
country, putting up a prayer, ‘‘ Dieu! protégez mon 
fila!’’ to which the schoolmaster answers, ‘‘ Dieu! 
protége la France!” It need not be added that 
fustian of this sort provokes overwhelming applause. 
The chief personages are taken by M. Dumaine and 
Mdlle, Sarah Bernhardt. 

The “ Redskin of St. Quentin” is not a success at 
the Variétés. Its plot turns on the misadventures 





of a youth who, in a fit of despair, binds over by 
most solemn oaths, a Red Indian, whose acquaint- 
ance he possesses, to dash out his brains. Accident 
restores the despairing man to prosperity, and he is | 
then anxious to avoid the fate he has courted. The 
Indian, however, has sworn #o deeply that he cannot | 
quit himself of his oath save by its fulfilment. As 
might be expected, some amusing but very extrava- 
gant scenes result from this complication. The 


authors are MM. Lhéritier and Vanloo. 





ON READING THE LINES OF MR. DEXTER 
SMITH ON CHICAGO, 





Not, whilst old England sends her gold abroad, 

Should she forget the multitudes at home, 

Who, cold and hungry, almost undeplored, 

Pursue the wealthy wheresoe’er they roam. 

False charity will take such beauteous forms 

That half the world is much deceived thereby! 

Have not the rich some conscientious qualms 

Who give afar, when near men starve and die ? 

That land where Reverence is now unknown, 

Where Adoration almost is extinet, 

Where Art Divine has long been overthrown, 

E’en in the Sanctuary of Praise unlink’d ; 

Can such a land be guiltless of the sin 

Which made old empires stoop the lofty head ? 

Can worshippers of gold have hearts akin 

To those who hunger for their daily bread? 

Look, then, at home—find who deserve the most : 

Pour out the wealth ye can afford to give ; 

Redeem what's lost; make it our country’s boast— 

On England's coast nor slave nor poor shall live ! 

G. F. Firowrrs. 

25, Avenue Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 





[We accord Dr. Flowers the full expression of his 
opinion, but do not desire to indorse it. It may 
safely be predicated that wealthy Englishmen would 
not give more to Bethnal Green for giving less to 
Chicago. That charity ought to look to home evils 
is true enough; but that is no reason for bandaging 
her eyes when she desires to look abroad also.—Ep, | 











HISTORY OF DRAMATIC DUBLIN. 





A reprint of some interesting papers from 
Saunders's News Letter traces the history of the 
drama in Dublin from the first opening of a theatre 
in Smock Alley in 1662, which appears to have 
been tlhe only house until 17382, when a Madame 
Violante opened an establishment in Townes Court 
with a company of dancers and tumblers, and here 
it appears the celebrated Peg Woffington made her 
first appearance, From this period until] 1819, 
the hietory of the stage in Dublin, it would 
seem from the record before us, may be com- 
prised in three words, competition, amalgamation, 
and bankruptcy, varied only by a few riots, 
for which Dublin audiences appear to have been 
notorious. In 1819 Mr. Henry Harris, of Covent 
Garden Theatre, London, having secured the patent 
for the Theatre Royal, and Crow Street being closed, 
the round room in the Rotundo was fitted up for 
performances pending the building of a new Theatre 
in Hawkins Street. The first stone of the new 
house was laid on the 14th October, 1820, and the 
Theatre, which was erected under the direction of 
Mr. Beasley, then well known as a theatrical architect 
and not unsuccessful dramatic writer, at a cost of 
about £50,000, was opened on the 18th of January 
following, the house having taken less than three 
months in its building. he company comprised 
several names which afterwards became well known 
in the Metropolis, including Perey Farren, as Stage- 
Manager, Warde (afterwards of Drury Lane), Cobham, 
Paul Bedford, Duruset, Mrs. Humby and her 
busband, Mrs, Haydn Corri, Miss Lacy, and others. 
The first star appears to have been Charles Young, 
who appeared on the 12th of February, and was 
quickly followed by William Farren, Miss Brunton, 
Miss Stephens, &c.; since which time every actor 
or actress, English or foreign, who have made e 
name in England, have appeared in succession in 
Hawkins Street, though not always to the profit of 








the Management. On the 22nd of August, in the 
year of the opening, the theatre was honoured 
with the first and last Royal visits, ‘* The Duenna " 
and ‘St. Patrick's Day” being played in the 
presence of George IV., who appears to have had 
a most enthusiastic reception, and the ladies waited 
two hours in their carriages for the opening of the 
doors. The writer deplores, ‘for the sake of 
the Management,” that ‘* Royal visits seem, 
for the future, to be out of the question,” but 
sees pO reason why the best substitute (Viceregal 
commands) should not be more liberally supplied; bnt 
we think we see good reason in the frequency with 
which such visits have been made the occasion of 
party displays and brutal violence. Mr. Henry 


| Harris, who, from his connection with Covent 
| Garden, was to a great extent an absentee, appears 


to have been very unpopular, the more especially 
with his compariy, and, moreover, he was accused of 
endeavouring to force on a Dublin audience a piece, 
“ Don John,” which had been damned in London. 
Nevertheless, the theatre appears at first to have 
been pretty successful; but fortune soon began to 
frown, and in 1824 Mr. Abbott, who many of our 
readers will remember as the leading juvenile 
tragedian at Covent Garden, and subsequently by 
his unsuccessful attempt to raise the character of 
the Cobouwrg—unsuccessfnl only as regarded the 
Lessees—leased the house from Mr. Harris. His 
management, however, was not successful, although 
it is evident there was no want of novelty or of 
talent engaged in the entertainments; and in 1826 
we find the debenture holders complaining of the 
non-receipt of their interest, and of bad manage- 
ment. 

In November of that year Mr. Abbott resigned his 
Lesseeship, and Mr. Harris again took possession of 
the theatre, appointing Mr. Calcraft as Stage 
Manager; but the change does not appear to have 
been productive of very great results, and in 1827 
the theatre passed into the hands of Mr. Alfred 
Bunn, at a rental of £3000 a year. And here, the 
writer says, ‘Mr. Henry Harris does not seem to 
have kept the terms upon which implicitly the patent 
was granted to him. Instead of giving the arrange- 
ments his personal superintendence, he followed the 
fashion, and, as an absentee Proprietor, drew all he 
could obtain out of the country and spent it in 
another.” Mr. Bunn seems to have been no more 
successful than his predecessors, and early in 
October, 1828, Mr. Geo. Robins, the celebrated auc- 
tioneer, announced that he had instructions to offer 
the theatre for sale on the 20th of November, and that 
‘‘a talented person purchasing the property could not 
fail to make it a mine of wealth,” Ducrow having in the 
meantime had a short season with his equestrian 
company. The Theatre failed to find a purchaser, 
and we have no record of any performances between 
November, 1828, and May, 1829, when Madame 
Caradori and Edmund Kean were engaged. At the 
close of this year the Royal was threatened with a 
new danger; the sons of Mr. Jones, formerly of 
Crow Street, having obtained a patent from the 
Government after years of solicitation, “for every 
kind of dramatic entertainment except the regular 
drama,”’ whatever that may be, as some compensa- 
tion for their father having been somewhat unjust] 
deprived of his Crow Street patent in 1819, 
when the patent was granted to Mr. Harris. 
The Royal was kept open through the early 
part of 1830 with somewhat varied entertain- 
ments; and in August Mr. Calcraft became 
the Lessee, at a rental of £2000, being a reduction 
of £1000 on the amount which Mr. Bunn had agreed 
to pay; and in 1832 the rent was further reduced to 
£1400. In August, in 1838, Messrs. Jones, in con- 
junction with Mr. Calvert, opened a theatre in 
Lower Abbey Street, under the patent of 1829. 
Although this house was kept open until 1844, it 
appears never to have had any amount of success ; 
and, on the 29th of June of that year, the patent 
with all its rights was sold to Mr. Josephs, who 
now in virtue of it keeps open the Queen's Theatre, 
Great Brunswick Street. Although this house did 
no good for itself, it added to the difficulties of the 
Royal, and, notwithstanding Mr. Calcraft struggled 
gallantly, and produced all the best talent of the 
country, with every novelty that could be obtained, 
until 1851—a period of over twenty years—he was 
at last compsued to succumb, his receipts very 
rarely exce 4 4 equalling his expenses. The 
difficulties of the Royal had no doubt increased 
during the previous three a. by the skill with 
which Mr. John Harris had conducted the Queen’s 
Theatre, which he held under Mr. Josephs. 

On Mr. Caleraft being compelled to retire, Mr. 
John Harris quitted the smaller house, and became 
the Lessee of the Royal, and pring expended about 
£4000 upon it, opened it for his first season, 
having had only about three .weeks to make all 
his arrangements, on the 26th December, 1851, 
with Boucicault’s ‘Love in a@ Maze” and the 
pantomime of Bluf King Hal; or, Harlequin and 
the Enchanted Arrow.” It is a long lane that 





has no turning, and Mr. Harris appears to have 
entered on bis career as Manager of the Royal 
just at the right moment. The liberality and spirit 
with which he entered on his management had its due 
rowed, and from that time to = rola 
enjoyed the unvarying support of the publi 

taken A alice ‘second 24g none in the kingdom, 
Mr. Harris’s management has been marked by a 
series of Shakespearean revivals not inferior to those 
of the Keans at the Prineess’s, and by a general 
liberality in his arrangements to which the Dublin 
public had long been strangers, owing to the diffi. 
culties by which former managers had been sur- 
rounded, but whith he has most successfully 
surmounted. The work is most interesting as 
bringing to our recollection the names of nearly 
every actor of note who has trod the stage for the 
last fifty years, and although we do not always agree 
with the opinions expressed by the writer, the 
record has a value for the lovers of theatricals 
which will ensure it a wide circulation, more 
especially amongst the members of the pro- 
fession. As to the idea that there are not as 
good actors now as formerly—that the music halls 
have lessened the taste for the drama, and their 
influence degraded public taste, we must wholly 
deny; but our space would not allow us to enter 
into any controversy on the subject, even if we felt 
disposed to do so, which we do not. We perfectly 
agree with the writer, however, as to the custom of 
demanding fees for seats, and can cordially express 
our opinion in favour of the Dublin system of 
marking all the engaged seats, and leaving the 
others to the choice of the audience, according as 
they arrive late or early. 








COMIC SONGS OF THE PERIOD. 





On Monday, that high and mighty Court, the 
Exchequer of Pleas, was moved in the momentous 
matter of the copyright of a comic song. The 
cause had come from the Court below—to wit, the 
Lord Mayor's, where a Mr. Clarke had sued 4 
Mr. Bishop, and recovered £10 damages against 
him, as assignee of the property in a facetious ditty 
called ‘* Down at Peckham-rye.’’ The defendant had 
published the lyric in conjunction with a quan- 
tity of others at the moderate price of “a penny 
the lot; the normal tariff, we believe, for the 
poetic pabulum known as “a yard of songs.” 
But Mr. Clarke had duly purchased the copyrig bt, 
not from the composer of the music—for the air 
was the old one of ‘‘ Coming through the rye ’—but 
from the author of the words. Unfortunately, he 
had neglected to register the production as a cones 
Stationers’ Hall; and, on the strength of t 
omission, counsel for the defendant contended that, 
the song having been sung at a music-hall, no 
infringement had taken place of the author's rights 
in republishing it. But anppone Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson wrote a new song the very old 
tune of “ Tippetywitchet,” or Mr. Robert Brown- 
ing composed a new set of verses to the 
charming, but certainly not novel, air of “All 
round my hat,” could Seven Dials pirate the verses 
with impunity? Judgment is reserved in 
** Down at Peckham-rye ” case; but, whichever way 
the decision goes, one thing is certain, that a very 
nice little bill of costs will spring from the litigation. 
An oyster, according to the legend, once was not 
only crossed in love, but sang a comic song. In 
the present instance the song may proye aD 
oyster, and a very fat one, delectably tooths ome 
to the legal profession. Meanwhile philosophy 
may indulge in edifying speculation on the 
social phenomena that arise from the anthology 
of the music halls, Fearfully and wonderfully 
made these comic songs appear to be. 
have developed a new style of rhythm, of 
lithographic art, and, it may be said, of cos- 
tume; for who ever wore, out of a music-hall, 
the hats, coats, boots, and trousers in which the 
Blondels of the present era take delignt? As for 
the poetry of the ballads, it is simply amazing, 
One minstrel rings the changes upon the name 
of Dolly Varden—we are not ce whether he 
means the damsel or the recently introduced dress 
s0 called—hysterically d ing that she looks 
“like @ little flower-garden,” and that ‘‘ when she 
oes about, all the le shout . f 

7 ™ Doll bine PopuiNb eae ig ed bi 
us ‘ Pity r Poppytop,” who is 

and perseeuted \ 


pestered and , and in whom 
we seem to se our old nursery friend Peter 
Piper, who pi that celebrated peck of per. 


Then there are the sentimental ditties, ‘‘ Put me 
in my little bed,” “ Kiss me, and I'll go to sleep,” 
and so forth, They are idiotic, no doubt; but do 
they exhibit more idiocy than does a “ breakdown” 
in @ burlesque? In one respect the comic al 





the period may be contrasted arevaniy with 
of the last generation.—Daily Telegraph. 
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Gecerpta Varia. 
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Inp1ax Trovsapour.—No sight is more pleasant 
or more common, in a Canarese village especially, 
than to see, as the sun sets, some wandering minstrel 
enter the village and make his way to the pial or 
verandah of the headman’s house, or, more often, 
to the pillared mandapam or entrance-hall of the 
village temple. As he goes he begs from house to 
house, announcing in each that he is about to sing. 
Perhaps he has with him a’ young disciple who will 
accompany his song upon the flute or guitar. As 
the shades grow strong, the whole village assembles, 
squatting on the ground around the singer. Then 
taking his guitar, or viena, as it is called, he trolls 
out the first verse of his lyric. If it be an old 
favourite, the chorus is taken up by the crowd and 
swells on the evening breeze. If not, they listen 
for a few verses, and then gradually pick up the 
refrain. Song after song is given. Between each 
the singer holds forth a large shell, tapping it with 
an iron or stone dise so as to draw attention to his 
claims. Pice (half-farthings) rain into the receptacle 
and afford encouragement sufficient for another lay. 
Thus are the songs approved, and by this test io 
they live or die. Most of those quoted are usually 
supposed to have come from remote antiquity, and 
even the author’s name has passed away. But it 
is apparent that new songs must be constantly tried. 
If they match the popular mind they live, because 
they draw the pice. If not, they die.—Dravidian’s 
Folk-songs, in the Cornhill Magazine. 


He woutp BE a Crown.—‘‘ I came up to London. 
I was engaged by” he mentioned the name—I 
need not repeat it—of an eminent tragedian. He 
subsequently alluded to him as the E, T. I was 
called * utility,’ but I was really little more than a 
‘super.’ I was to go on for anything and anybody 
—to make myself generally useful, in fact. Still, I 
thought my chances was improved. London’s a big 
place, and there’s room to turn round in it, even for 
Clowns. If I could only get the E. T. to perceive 
my merits and give them a trial! IownI didn’t 
spare him. Wherever he went I followed. I didn’t 
speak to him: he was not a man you could speak to, 
except, perhaps, in blank verse. He was a wonder 
for grandeur and dignity. It was a treat to see his 
tragedy walk, and the way he’d lift his eyebrows and 
bring them down again was as good as clockwork, 
every bit. And then he’d turn his eyes on people, 
bright and sudden as a policeman’s lantern. 
Whichever way he looked, I took care that he should 
see me. And I did my mugging! I put out my 
tongue as far as it would go; I grinned till my 
mouth almost ran into the corners of my eyes; I 
my head ; I squinted—it’s « wonder my eyes 
ever came straight again; I turned my toes in; in 
fact, I went through the regular clown business. I 
was anxious that he should see what I could do 
when I gave my mind to it—that he should know 
the kind of man he’d got in hiscompany.” ‘ What 
did he do?” ‘ Well, once I thought he was going 
to hit me. He didn’t, though: he simply stared at 
me a long time, and then said ‘ Beast / ’—nothing 
more than that—and turned away from me. But I 
didn’t despair. He must have time to know me, I 
thought. I went on in the same way, and I never 
threw away a chance. Whenever I got a part—we 
were doing Shakespeare then a good deal, and I was 
generally cast for First Lords and Second Murderers, 
and such-like—whenever I got a part I always 
clowned it, You understand? I came on with a 
trip and a twirl and a nod to the gallery. Going off 
I made what we call ‘false exits ’—made believe to 
run against the wing and smash my nose. It was 
good practice for clown, but it didn’t seem to strike 
the E. T, in that light.” ‘He thought it illegiti- 
mate? He gave me the sack, anyhow. Perhaps 
my feelings carried me too far. Catherine-wheels, 
very likely, are not strictly suited to the character of 
Third Citizen in‘ Julius Gesar,” Still my intentions 
were good. The E. T. wouldn’t listen to that, how- 
ever. I was sacked,”—'' A Friendly Spirit.” By 
Dutton Cook, in Tom Hood’s Comic Annual. 


Tae Rosen's Remorse.—That scene, in Schiller's 
“ Robbers,” on the hills beside the Danube, where 
Karl Moor looks at the eo sun, and thinks of 
Old hopes, and tines ‘when he could not sleep if 
his evening prayers had been forgotten,” a scene 
which, as Mr. Carlyle has said, is one that, with all 
its extravagances or improprieties, ever clings to the 
memory, contains this aspiration and this remorseful 
regret: ‘‘O Heaven, that I could be as one of these 
day-labourerst Oh, I would toil till the blood ran 
down from my temples, to buy myself the pleasure 
of one noon-tide sleep, the blessing of a single 
tear! There was a time, too, when I could weep— 
O yo days of peace, thou castle of my father, ye 
green lovely valleys !—O all ye Elysian scenes eke 

R ye never come again, never 

your balmy sighing cool my burning bosom ? 


again, never cool my burning bosom with their 
balmy sighing. They are gone, gone, and may not | 
return!” §o true is it that as every man (in- 
credible though, in some cases, this may seem) has 
been once, no man can be more than once, a child. 
—Cues from all Quarters. Literary Musings by a 
Clerical Recluse. 


Tue Dear Departev.—The Chairman: Suppose 
a man dies after coming out of prison, will his hair 
still be what is vulgarly called “cropped”? Mr. 
Home: I have never seen a gaol bird. But when 
the ‘‘ Henry Clay” was burnt in America there was 
acase in point. I saw Jackson Downing standing 
before me with a deep scar on his forehead. I said, 
“‘ Jackson Downing is lost!’ ‘* No,” said Dr. . 
“he is saved; he swam on shore with Mrs. Down- 
ing. Mrs. Downing was at the hotel, but she 
became uneasy when she found that her husband 
did not appear. She said she had seen him on shore 
after he swam with her. It was then found that he 
had swam out again to assist some one, and a mast 
falling overboard split his skull, just as I saw it.— 
Report on Spiritualism of the London Dialectical 
Society. 

CarLYLE on Hetne.—He (Carlyle) said that when 
a young man he had had great hopes for German 
literature, but they had been deceived. All was 
going and had gone downwards. There was a sort 
of radicalism rampant everywhere. All had degene- 
rated into newspapers and Parliaments. The 
aristocratic spirit which showed so prominently in 
Goethe was no longer to be found. Spoke of Heine. 
One thing he thought he discovered in him, a’ stern, 
grim sort of humour, but still, more than he had 
seen generally in Germans. A Jew, he said, never 
laughed a hearty, outbursting laugh. I told him 
Mrs. Austin once met Heine at Boulogne when she 
was a child, and he said, ‘‘ Now you can say you 
have seen Heinrich Heine!” She said, ‘‘ Who is 
Heinrich Heine?” which seemed to amuse him 
greatly, for he burst out into a hearty laugh; show- 
ing that, at all events, he was no Jew.—Memoirs and 
Letters of Charles Boner. Edited by R. M. Ketile. 


Tue Guosts or ‘“Tainecs m Gernerau.”’—The 
Chairman: Have spirits hair, and eyes, and nose, and 
so forth? Mr. Home: Yes. The Chairman; Are 
the hair and eyes of the same material, if I may use 
the term? Mr. Home: Ido not know; I never 
dissected them. The Chairman: Are the spirits 
male and female? Mr. Home: Yes. The Chair- 
man: Have they passions and affections? Mr. 
Home: They have. Dr. Roberts: Have they 
children? .Mr. Home: I think not. Mr. Bennett: 
Is the human form the usual form of the spirits ? 
Mr. Home: Yes. Mr. Levy: Have you seen the 
spirit of a lower animal—the spirit of a dog for 
instance? Mr. Home: No, but I have seen some- 
thing which might have been, but I could not tell 
whether it was the result of imagination. In my 
opinion there is another stage of animal life, but 
that is only a theory. I have seen birds. The 
Chairman: And fishes? Mr. Home: No, not 
fishes. The Chairman: Have you seen the 
apparition of an inanimate object—such as an ink- 
stand? Mr. Home: No, the power is limited to 
living things. I have seen a flower, it disappeared. 
The Chairman: Then if there be an apparition of 
a flower, may there be one of a coarser vegetable—a 
potato for example? Mr. Home: I have not seen 
one. Now I recollect having seen a bottle appear, I 
think it was a water-bottle.—Report on Spiritualism 
of the London Dialectical Society. 





| 





Tae FricuTtenep Dramatist.—Everybody is wild 
to get away; it is whispered about that the 
Commune, the horrid Commuue, is about to issue a 
decree forbidding the Parisians to quit Paris. So all 
prudent individuals are making off, with their bank- 
notes and shares in their pocket-books. I seea man 
I know walking very fast, wearing a troubled expres- 
sion on his face. I ask him where he is going. 
** You do not know what has happened tome?” he 
cries. ‘‘I confess I do not.” ‘The most extraor- 
dinary thing: I am condemned to death!” 
“You! Iexclaim. ‘Yes! by the Commune!” 
** And wherefore?”’ I ask. ‘* Because I write on the 
Figaro.” ‘* Why, I never knew that!” ‘Oh! not 
very often; but last year I addressed a letter to the 
Editor, to explain to him that my new farce called 
‘ My Aunt’s Garters’ had nothing at all to do with 
‘My Uncle’s Braces,’ which is by),somebody else. 
You understand that I did not want to c 
the title, which is rather good of its kind, so 
I wrote to the Figaro, and as my letter was 
inserted, and as the Communé é¢ondemns all the 
contributors . ./. You see »...1"  Per- 
fectly! Why, my dear fellow, you ought to have 
been off before. Of course you go to Versailles?” 
“Why, yes.” ‘By the railway?” I cannot help 
having a joke at his expensd. “Yes, of course.” 
** Well, if I were you I would not, téally; the engine 





Mourn with me, Nature! They will never come | train. Such things do happen in the best of times, 
jand I think the Commune capable of anything to 


get rid of so dangerous an-adversary.” ‘ You dun't 
mean to say,” says the poor little man in a tremor, 
‘that they would go to sueh lengths! Well, at any 
rate I will travel by the road.”’—‘ Paris under the 
Commune.” By John Leighton, F.S.A. 


Musica Srrrirs.—Picture to yourself my draw- 
ing-room, sixteen feet by thirty-four feet, without a 
break or chandelier, a heavy loo table four and a 
half feet in diameter, round which were ten chairs, 
seven of them occupied by Mr. Home, my mother 
(eighty-three years old), three grown-up daughters, 
one son, and me. ‘The other three chairs were 
vacant, to represent my late wife, my late daughter 
Marion, and son Walter. I had placed on my wife's 
chair her last silk dress, bonnet, and black lace 
scarf; on my daughter's chair the flannel robe she 
wore the day before her passing away; and on my 
son’s chair his necktie and New Testament. 1st. 
Incident. My accordion having made sounds which 
read off were ‘Hymn of Praise,” a mellow, joyous, 
jubilant voluntary of praise was brilliantly played, 
exciting in us wonder, joy, and thankfulness. No 
human hand touched the keys, but spots like stars 
were seen moving up and down on the keys during 
the hymn of praise. 2nd. The accordion shortly 
after, when placed on the table, gently rose in the 
air about four inches, and floated about three feet 
round the table. 3rd. The family sang the hymn, 
** What are these arrayed in white?” and then my 
mother, with the chair she was sitting in, gently 
rose bodily in the air three times ; the Yast time her 
knees were level with the rim of the loo-table; her 
hands were crossed on her breast. 4th. My late 
wife’s bonnet was raised from the vacant chair and 
carried opposite to my youngest daughter Edith. 
5th. My late wife’s chair with the dress on it then 
rose in the air, bent towards, and leaned on my 
mother’s breast. The ¢hair returned, or rather 
floated back to its place. 6th. The dress on the 
chair began to move. It rose horizontally like a 
living substance, moyed oyer to and on my mother's 
knees in the sight of us all. It then passed to the 
rear of Mr. Home’s chair. 7th. My late daughter's 
chair next mine, having on it the flannel robe 
extended on the back and seat of the chair, then 
moved up closer to the table; but, there not being 
room, vigorously pushed my chair and removed 
it a little to one side, and so was ranged with 
the other sitters. We all then sang a part of her 
favourite hymn— 

‘Give to the winds your fears, 
Hope and be undismayed,”’ &e. 


8th. My spirit daughter’s chair then quietly glided 
away from the table, passed round the rear of mine, 
came to my left side (Mr. Home and chair being 
carried to the rear of the room), took the vaécant 
place at the table; and then, with an undulating 
motion, floated up off the ground to a level with 
the rim of the loo table; the accordion at the same 
time playing a sweet gentle strain of mucic, 9th. 
The accordion commenced and continied playing 
the air well known to teetotallers, “Taste not the 
cup;” my family, knowing the air and words, 
chimed in. We were wondering why such a song 
should be played; my son Arthur said—It is 
an answer to my mental question, Shall I give 
up teetotalism, and do as others? After this 
advice I will not take the cup.” Other phenomena 
took place, and at last the sounds gave out ‘God 
bless you all.” We said, ‘Amen, may God bless 
you.” Then ‘a jubliant gush of sounds came on 
the table, and all ceased. We as a family then 
sang, ‘t Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,” 
and the sitting closed.—Report on Spiritualism of 
the London Dialectical Society. Mr. John Jones's 
Evidence. 


Tux Ways ann tHE Goan, or Art,—What 
matters it, on which of the innumerable roads the 
individual arrives at the Rome of truth, according to 
the difference in his talents, and how long it: takes 
him to get there? Whether we come to Wagner 
through Meyerbeer, whether to Beethoven through 
Berlioz and Liszt (the guides are indeed as worthy 
of the goal as Virgil wis worthy of a Datite); 
whether to Bach and Cherubini through Men- 
delssohn, or to Mendelssohn and an undérstand- 
ing of his plastic art throngh the antiplastic 
though most. interesting and beautiful labyrinths 
of Schumanh, what matters it? Ofily he Who is 
really comie to maturity is able ti recognise in Men- 
delssohn the gteatest genius, as far as form is con- 
cerned, after Mozart, The principal, point is that 
the goal be reached, which consists in the harmony 
arrived at by much struggle of the artist with him- 
self, and in harmony with his special ealling, which 
though in a subordinate sphere, cam, never 
imagined without a,reference to the leader's in art, 
ana to the principal demanda of the litter—Carl 
Tautig. By Hank von Biilow, ih the “ Neue Zeit- 





might blow up, or you might rum into a luggage 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1871. 





Malle. Minnie Hauch is having success in Vienna. 





“* Lohengrin” is, now given in Pesth, and the 
Hungarians are madly delighted with Wagner's 
music, 





The violinist Sivori and Mdme. Monbelli are 
at present on an artistic tour in Prussia, where 
they meet with great success. 





The whole of the first impression of the third 
edition of Matthias Barr's ‘ Little Willie and other 
Poems on Children "yhas been exhausted in a few 
weeks, 





Mr. Tennyson will contribute a new Arthurian 
poem, of considerable length, entitled ‘The Last 
Tournament,” to the Contemporary Review for 
December. 





The new theatre now building in Rome, with the 
title of the King Emmanuel, will have a glass roof, 
enabling the manager to give both day and evening 
performances. 

We hear Mr. Leopold Lewis has been preparing a 
dramatic sketch on the subject of one of the Erck- 
mann-Chatrian stories. It will shortly be produced 
at the Lyceum. 





Wachtel has had success in Flotow's “ Stradella,” 
in New York. This opera once so popular in 
Germany, has never succeeded in its English and 
Italian garb at London. 


The Viennese violinists now use a liquid resin. 
It is applied with a brush, and does no injury to the 
bow or strings. It is said that the strings produce 
a clearer sound by the use of this liquid than by the 
solid resin. 


We are glad to learn that Miss Fanny Heywood 
has recovered from her late railway accident, and 
will make her first appearance this season at the 
Lyceum in Planché’s “ Loan of a Lover.” 





On the authority of the New York Herald the 
receipts at the Grand Opera for seven performances 
by the Florences of Falconer’s drama of “* Kileen Oge” 
amounted to the enormous sum of 17,000 dollars, 
equal to £3004 English money. 





Master John Manley, the Australian infant 
comedian, whose clever performances were recently 
so much admired at the Olympic, is engaged 
to appear as Jom Thumb, at Christmas, in the 
opening of the pantomime at Drury Lane. 





Under the title of ‘ Alldeutschland,” Herren 
Miller von der Werra and Wilhelm von Baensch 
have published, at Leipsic, in a very handsome 
edition, a select collection of 410 patriotic German 
songs in connection with the Franco-German war. 
The book is dedicated to the Emperor of Germany. 





Mozart's ‘‘ Don Giovanni” has not been played 
at Trieste for sixteen years till within the last fort- 
night, owing to an inveterate hatred by a certain 
clique of Italians to any and everything emanating 
from Germany. Yet, says a writer, Wagner's 
“* Lohengrin,” more German than ‘ Don Juan,” is 
in rehearsal at Bologna. 





Malle. Emilie Dubois, who sustained very agree- 
ably the réles of ingénus in the performances in 
London of the Comédie Francaise, has died in 
Switzerland, of peritonitis. Mdlle. Dubois was a 
pupil of M. Samson. She obtained the first prize 
of comedy at the Conservatoire, and went directly 
to the ThéAtre Francais, of which she became at 
once a sociétaire. Her age is stated to be thirty- 
three years. 





The American Organ has quite superseded the 
harmonium in New York, and upwards of 200 are 
sold weekly. The emission of sound below the 
metal notes, by suction, prevents the bad effect of 
the Harmonium, with the collision of resonance 
from the wind forced upwards. The whirr, buzz, or 
phiz, so complained of in Harmoniums, is obviated 
by the American invention producing a smooth 
volume of sound, 





The Round, Catch, and Canon Club, commenced 
its session of 1871-72 on Saturday evening last, in 
the Banqueting Room of St. James’s Hall. The 
members present included Mr. Winn (in the chair), 
Lawler, Mr. Bradbury, Mr. Coates, Mr. Francis 
(Secretary), Mr. Baxter (Librarian), and Mr. Land, 
(Treasurer), with Mr. Hilton, Mr. Ball, Mr. De Lacey, 
and Mr. Gedge, (Hon. Members). The Round, Catch, 
and Canon Club was founded in 1845, by the 
celebrated musician and wit Tom Cooke and 
others. 





M. Taine sums up the character of “ every English- 
man” with admirable lucidity thus :— 


‘‘ Confining oneself to the moderns, one may say 
that in every Englishman there is a trace of Byron, 
Wordsworth, and Carlyle—three minds entirely dis- 
similar and yet resembling each other in a point 
which is at once a strength and a weakness, and 
which for lack of other terms I shall yenture to 
style the hypertrophy of the ego.” - 


Would not “the sesquicyanide ef potassium” do 
just as well? 





Pasdeloup, in addition to his admirable orchestral 
concerts, attended by an audience mustering three 
thousand persons, is devoting his services to choral 
concerted music of Handel and Mozart. Oratorios, 
we suspect, will never be popular in countries where 
sacred dramas are given at the lyrical theatres, and 
the sublime Masses of Cherubini, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Haydn, and other church writers, are to be 
heard, gratis, well sung and accompanied by a com- 
plete orchestra and choir, in cities where the Roman 





An English family, well known in London 
musical society, during the vacation resided in a 
rural spot on the Elbe. Not wishing to interrupt 
the musical studies of their children, they engaged 
a professor from Dresden to give lessons on the 
pianoforte. The surprise of the parents may be 
imagined, when the account for instruction was 
sent in at one and tenpence each lesson of one hour's 
duration; the same pupils having received less 
valuable instruction in London, last season, at one 
guinea for forty-five minutes. 





Messrs. George Routledge & Sons are about to 
start a Penny Weekly Magazine for Boys, under 
the editorship of Mr. Edmund Routledge, with the 
object of providing a high class Miscellany at a 
price within reach of almost every boy who can 
read. Lady Barker, the author of ‘‘ Stories About,” 
will commence a new work in the first number, 
entitled ‘ Boys,” and contributions are promised 
from the pens of Douglas Straight, M.P., Henry 
Kingsley, R. M. Ballantyne, W. H. G. Kingston, 
the Rev. J. G. Wood, Tom Hood, and other popular 
writers. 





Malle. Nilsson has added to her list of successes, 
the réle of Martha. Of a recent performance of this 
part in Boston, Dwight’s Journal of Music says :— 
Here all the sunshine, grace, and beauty of her 
clear, simple, happy, northern nature had free play. 
She was the most bewitching, perfect Lady we have 
seen; in look, dress, action, voice, and singing 
irresistible. Equally soin the serious and tender 
parts. And one great secret of it is here, as in all 
her parts, that the singing seems spontaneous, flow- 
ing without effort from the character itself, its 
natural expression; the music and the motion 
mutually translate each other. 





The new opera, ‘‘ Guarany,” came out in great 
splendour at the Apollo Theatre, Rome, on the Ist 
inst. The prima donna, a Polish singer, Mdme. 
Vitziae, not only sings well, but is pretty and grace- 
ful; and the whole mise en scéne perfect. By the 
time the second act was over, the Maestro Gomez 
had been called for about ten times, and it was very 
comical to see the prima donna, in the midst of her 
most passionate scenes, suddenly fly to meet and 
drag forward the dark figure in European evening 
dress, from amidst a crowd of Indians or fifteenth 
century Portuguese soldiers. There was a very full 
house, scarcely a box in the piano nobile empty, and 
the pretty faces as numerous as usual. 





Wagner's “‘ Lohengrin” is to be brought out in a 
few days at the Teatro Comunele at Bologna. 
Bologna has become the chief musical centre in 
Italy, and her citizens display more culture and a 
wider range of taste than the Italians in general, 
who can boast of little beyond natural aptitude. 
But imagine Wagner in a country where Beethoven 
himself is considered a soporific! Still, the Wag- 
nerites in Bologna anticipate a triumph, and have 
invited the King of Bavaria to pay them a visit 
during the run of the opera. National prejudices, 
however, are strong; and the feeling among a large 
proportion of the musical critics of Bologna is, that 
the depreciator of Bellini and Donizetti ought to be 
hissed down without a hearing. 

A series of secular lectures with musical services 
was inaugurated in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Tuesday, 
the lecturer being Canon Gregory. A voluntary 
choir, habited in cassocks and short surplices, 
entered in procession, followed by the Rev. J. 8. 
Simpson and the Rey. Canon Gregory. After the 
collect, ‘‘ Prevent us, O Lord,” had been intoned, 
and one of the ‘“‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern” had 
been sung, Canon Gregory took his place at the 
lectern and delivered his lecture; its title being 
“Are we better than our fathers?” Afterwards 
the Lord’s Prayer was intoned, two psalms chanted, 
a short lesson from the New Testament read, the 
“ Magnificat” was sung, the Apostles’ Creed and 
some collects were said. Another hymn and the 
blessing concluded the service, which altogether 





Oatholio religion prevails. 


occupied rather more than an hour. The space 
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under the dome was well filled; but owing to some 
mistake when the doors were first opened, ladies 
were for a short time refused admittance, and many 
young men who accompanied them went away. 





The first of the series of Ten Subscription 
Concerts will be given at Exeter Hall, next Wed- 
nesday, the 15th inst., when Handel’s “ Jephtha” 
will be performed. This work, which was intro- 
duced by Mr. Barnby two years ago, will again have 
the advantage of Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s additional 
accompaniments. The part of Jephtha, which is 
believed to be one of the finest tenor réles ever 
written, will be undertaken by Mr. Sims Reeves, 
who will on this occasion make his first appearance 
in oratorio during the present season. The other 
parts are assigned to Mdme. Cora de Wilhorst, 
Miss Julia Elton, Miss Sydney, and Mr. Winn. 
Mr. Barnby will, as usual, conduct ; and the chorus 
will consist of his now famous choir, which has 
been considerably augmented, and will, with the 
band, amount to 500 performers. The new arena 
chosen for these concerts will allow of the choruses 
being given with considerably increased effect. 





From latest accounts it appears that Wagner is 
flourishing at Baireuth, and that his enterprise 
prospers wonderfully. When his scheme for the 
establishment of a Wagnerian opera house was first 
started, some viewed the prospectus with distrust, 
others fairly ridiculed it, and the announcement 
that a minor German potentate had subscribed for 
two shares (at 300 thalers each) was received with 
derision and with ironical inquiries as to who would 
take the 998 shares still on hand. It appears now that 
the chief takers are the Emperor of Germany, the 
King of Bavaria, and the King of Saxony, and that— 
owing, no doubt, to the manner in which the affair 
has been launched, and to the lofty patronage 
secured for it—there is not at this moment one 
share remaining in the market. The money having 
been subscribed the next thing to do will be to 
build the theatre, and itis said that plans thereof, 
together with designs for the scenery, have already 
been prepared. The great work, “ Der Ring der 
Niebelungen ’’—for which it has been found neces- 
sary to build a special house—will, according to 


present views, be produced some time in the summer lately a good deal of 


of 1873. It has been asserted that the performance 
of this “ festival play ’’ will last a week, but this is 


yet exactly ascertained, but it is rather thought 
that it originated from the over-heating of the 
stoves. The Ducal Theatre of Darmstadt has been 
in existence for the last fifty-two years. It obtained 
a just celebrity in the dramatic world, alike for the 
talent of its artistes and the excellence of its orchestra. 
This winter it was intended to perform all the operas 
of Mozart, and “‘ Don Juan” which was performed 
| last Sunday, had begun the réle of the new repertoire. 
| The ballet, thanks to the care of the Grand Duke 
| Of Hesse, was always one of the best conducted 
|in Europe. As for the edifice itself, built in 1819 
by Moller, it possessed no merit of an architectural 
kind, being a heavy building, devoid of external 
grace. The interior, however, was perfectly well 
adapted to the requirements of the stage and the 
conveniences of the public. No theatre in Germany 
could boast of having its machinery system brought 
to such a state of perfection, and its ingenious 
mechanic, Herr Brandt, has gained a European 
reputation. 








The termination of the charge of assault at the 
Haymarket Theatre is extremely unsatisfactory. 
The accusation against the policeman of excess 
of duty is not gone into; the moneytaker is 
discharged, and the curtain falls. So far, the 
gentlemen who accepted wrong change from the 
moneytaker, and then struck or pushed him for 
reminding them of it in an jnjudiciously sharp 
manner, have come off with flying colours. For 
the moneytaker and the official the end is not so 
triumphant ; and of these one has lost his situation 
for resenting what he regarded as an attempt at 
fraud; and the other after lying under grave 
suspicion and being scolded by the magistrate, 
suddenly and without further investigation ‘ leaves 
the court without a stain on his character.” Let 
us recapitulate the facts. Two gentlemen are 
paying for stalls with a five pound note ; and while 
they are receiving the change, in comes a third 
gentleman, a friend of theirs, and pays for another 
stall with a sovereign. The moneytaker gives one 
of them seven shillings too much in change, but 
bethinks himself of the error soon afterwards, and 
sends a note to them requesting a return of the 
seven shillings. The gentlemen demur; and the 
moneytaker loses his temper. We have heard 
‘ringing the changes” 
—a method by which sharp-fingered customers 
make a livelihood out of the bewilderment of 


exaggeration. The representation of the first series | publicans and the like with complications of 


of divisions (‘‘ Der Ring der Niebelungen” is to be 
brought out in nightly parts) will occupy four even- 


sovereigns and silver; and probably a sudden 
distrust of the gentlemen in the stalls seized the 


ings, two extra evenings being reserved respectively | moneytaker. No doubt he was unjustifiably hasty ; 


for the second and third divisions. We must not 
forget the mark of favour received by Herr Wagner 


but the conviction of being overreached often exas- 
perates a man beyond the bounds of prudence. If 


specially from the King of Bavaria, who, hearing |swellmobsmen never dressed like gentlemen, his 
that “Lohengrin” is about to be performed at | conduct would have been inexcusable; but so long 


Bologna, has promised to honour by his presence 
the first representation of a Wagnerian opera in 


Italy. 


was some excuse for the moneytaker’s hasty sus- 
picion of these gentlemen. Well, he ealls them 


as swindlers do array themselves in broadcloth, there 





— =e 
THE NEW MUSICAL SEASON. 





The month of November, with its shortening 

days, foggy nights, and cloudy mornings drives 

all wanderers home, and music begins once more 

to assert its influence and power. The oratorio 

and choral societies re-assemble, the glee and 
part-song singers are hunting up the music shops 

for new material, the lady ballad composers 

announce their new ballads, the black vocaliste— 

who never leave the metropolis—are stronger 

than ever in glossy sable and white kid gloves, 

the Crystal Palace is all in a glow with its 

new interpretation of the never-ending sayings 

of Schubert and the never clear utterances of 

Schumann, the steamboats are bringing over 

relays of Dutch bands for our square and street 
concerts, and there is a general revivification of 

the harmonic world. 

This settling down to music at this period 

of the year has been a great fact in the civilized 
world for centuries. November was the opening 
of the musical campaign to all the great composers 
from the time when music first commenced to make 
its great progress and to exercise its wonderful 
power over the human soul. Let us throw the 
memory back to the November of little more 

than a century ago—to the days of Sebastian 
Bach and his contemporaries in Italy, France 

avd our own country. What was Bach doing in 
November? Beginning his new series of com- 

positions for the ecclesiastical year. The old 
Cantor finding Advent Sunday at hand set himself 
down to study again the life of our Saviour as 
represented in the old Prophets and by the 
Evangelists ; and from this habit of marking the 
return of the church seasons with new 
music, we possess the hundred volumes of 
Sebastian Bach’s grand church music, which now 
stands forth confessedly as the fount of all great 
art in modern composition. The same calm 
settling down to reat church work occurred in 
Italy and in France. It was no new thing: 
Palestrina did it, Carissimi did it, Alexander 
Scarlatti did it: every composer whose name has 
come down to us as one of the first class, worked 
in the same groove. In England there seems to 
have been two periods when something of the like 
labour was attempted. First when the service in 
our cathedrals took form and shape in the Tudor 
period, and again when after the Restoration 
Purcell and his contemporaries set to work to make 
up for what had beenso wantonly destroyed. These 
epochs, however, were mere outbursts of water in 
the wilderness, which soon dried up and left it 
one wide waste, all barrenand dry. In olden days 
Advent Sunday was the long looked for day by 
the rising and ambitious vocalists, the new tenors, 
the grand basses, for the new Motets, the new 
Masses made the world-renowned vocalists and led 
to the new Operas. All fine and noble composition, 


“swells,” and threatens them; one of them assaults | ll refinement and subtlety in the art of 

The particulars of the burning of the Darmstadt |him; the treasurer intervenes; a policoman is musical composition came forth from the Temple ; 
Theatre are to be found in the South German | called, and the striker is given into custody. Next | the popular dramatic composer was the chief in 
journals. It appears that it was behind the scenes | day Mr. Knox discharges him, and gives the police- | the sanctuary, and before he wrote for the amuse- 
that the fire first declared itself, and in a few|man “a wigging,” remarking that he hopes the| ment of his countrymen he wrote for his church 
minutes it.spread with amazing rapidity. At five | gentleman will summon him for excess of duty. and its memorable days of fast and festival. It 
o'clock an immense column of smoke rose above the | The gentleman does summon him; the policeman | ¥48 in this way that music became part and parcel 
edifice, and at six o’clock a great crash was heard, | flies to counsel to defend him, and experiences all | of the national mind and that countries became 
eaused by the falling in of the galleries, the roof,|the terror of suspense. He had been in the force | What we term musical. Why should Italy be 
and the ceilings of the interior. The flames, | for twenty-four years, but his day has come. ‘The | celebrated for its violins? Why Germany for its 
propelled by an easterly wind, rushed out by the | gentleman, however, does not appear to substantiate | magnificent organs? Simply because the violin 
side windows, and left nothing but four frameworks |the charge; and it is found that the gentleman's | was wanted for Sunday use, simply because all 
of walls, hollowed and blackened. All the furniture | friend has given a wrong address. So the police- | Germany wanted the organ—the large organ—for 
of the theatre has been destroyed. It was insured | man, saddled with counsel’s fee, abused by the|the Sunday worship. Nor was France behind 
for a sum of 150,000 florins, The library, the| magistrate, and pointed at in the public press, is | either Germany or Italy until France took it upon 
decorations, and the costumes have been saved. | ordered to leave the court, and (Mr. Knox adds) he | her to destroy her organs, annihilate her services, 
The immense quantity of water contained in the | leaves it without a stain. If so, why did the magis-|and make music without any central position to 
reservoirs enabled the assistants to inundate the | trate use those harsh words before? No investiga- stand upon. In Italy and Germany vocalists and 
place and to save the coulisses and the machines. | tion cleared the policeman; the case simply broke | composors were educated to this intent—that of 
There are no casualties to lament in connection | down before a hearing. Meanwhile the moneytaker | singing and making music for worship purposes. 
with the affair, Floods of water were kept pouring|has been dismissed. ‘This we regret too, as a| Itwasa distinct employ, an honourable profession 
on the spot for some time after the occurrence. | hasty deference to magisterial rashness. As the |—one to which the young man dedicated his life; 
The volunteer firemen of the Gymnasium performed | magistrate has retracted his harsh judgment, Mr. | and that he might do so with honour and distinc- 
wonders and exposed themselyes to the greatest |Buckstone may safely follow suit by restoring the|tion he was most carefully trained to the right 
dangers. The cause of the conflagration ig not | moneytaker. exercise of bis duties. In England there was 
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nothing of the kind. Still, familiarity with wor-| from in this country? Is it to come from Sir 


ship music and the daily habit of hearing vocal 
composition led to this: that the lad who had 
music in him became a musician, and he it was 
that supplied nearly the all of English music 
worth remembrance or preservation. Our great 
school of Anglican composers consists of cathedral 
musicians; all of the last and preceding century 
that made music came out of our cathedrals. Our 
opera composers, such as they are—Purcell, Locke, 
Boyce, Arnold, and others—were all Churchmen ; 
and however the present race of composers may 
sneer at or deride their short but pretty tunes, 
one thing is most certain, these tunes are inimit- 
able and will last out anything of what is now 
doing. 

Seeing then, that the Church seasons have been 
for ages the strength, if not the cause, of all fine 
music in the world, now that the season is about 
to begin, we venture to ask, ‘‘ Who is on our 
side?’ Who, amongst the thousand and one com- 
posers that now adorn this isle of ours, is it that 
has set himself down to make music for the Church 
seasons of 1871-72? Has any Bishop thought of 
this?—any Dean or Chapter? What are the 
students in the two academies of music about? 
Is Advent to pass unnoticed in all the cathedrals 
in England? Is Christmas not to be celebrated 
in art at the two music academies? Would it 
damage the promising pupil in the Royal Academy 
to compose an anthem for the next festival of the 
Epiphany ? Or would the most accomplished neo- 
phyte in Dr. Wylde’s gymnasium be the worse for 
attempting a new song for the festival of the Cir- 
cumcision? We do not advocate pressing com- 
position upon our cathedral organists, seeing that 
neither Deans and Chapters nor the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners will remunerate the labourer for 
his work. And yet it is only those who are daily 
occupied in the rendering of worship music that 
ean properly and wisely supply the want. Where 
there has been education and where talent and 
experience, the cathedral organist is the man best 
fitted for thetask. Even the giant Handel suffers 
in comparison with his brother in height and arms, 
Sebastian Bach, when making distinctive worship 
music. ‘The one was working artistically in a 
small room with no church, no choir, no Sunday 
orchestra at his back; whilst Bach was reaping the 
fruits of hundreds of Sundays, with his ready and 
eager choir and orchestra awaiting the new crea- 
tion from his head and hand. 

The losa to music and to this country from the 
want of asystematic observance of the church 
seasons by our music makers and organists is 
beyond calculation. Turn to the catalogue ot 
musical works, look to the books on theory—who 
is it that made the great book on music-making? 
The church musician, the artist engaged in worship 
music, the chief of a noted Academy, the Pre- 
centor of the great choir—the master of the 
chapel, Our moderz books of instruction in the 
mystery of composition are mere compilations of 
the standard works of the last century, and 
Reicha and Cherubini simply adopt the rules of 
their forefathers in art. What is there in modern 
theory which was not known to Handel? or to 
Bach? or to Haydn? or to Mozart? Were 
these great giants in harmony doubtful as to the 
origin of the scale, the entrance or departure of a 
harmony? Did they not know of the doctrine of 
inversion, and what more is there to learn of 
counterpoint, or indeed of composition than is seen 
in the art of the Fugue by Bach? What could the 
Abbé Vogler teach such a musician as Handel? 
such a contrapuntalist as Bach? Were not the 
inversions of the third and sixth as well known 
then as now, and more known? And what have 
we got by all the new fangled inversions of the 
second and seventh? Richard Wagner, and no 
more, for Verdi—the greatest musician living— 
eomposes on the same law as did all our church 
luminaries. 

Another experiment has been recently made 
with our National opera. National opera 
forsooth} Where is the grand opera to come 


Michael Costa? Our worthy chef in the orchestra 


is not English born or bred, and no National 
| Operacan come from him. From Sir W. Stern- 
, dale Bennett? He would decline the proposition. 


From Sir G. J. Elvey? We should meet with an 
instant negative. From Sir Julius Benedict? He 
is German, and there is an end of the matter. 
Then what does the National opera come to? 
Something half French and half Italian, half 
French and half German, half German and half 
Italian, or no school at all. We have no artistic 
bottom, nothing with which to appeal to out 
countrymen. The churchmen will not write ; or, 
it may be, cannot write; and where then are our 
composers of opera to come from? Besides, what 
poet of any eminence would entrust his drama to 
acomposer who is not well grounded in all the 
forms of fine art as seen in the compositions for 
the church ? 

However busily engaged we may be in re- 
forming our institutions, nothing will be got 
by forgetting that there have been forefathers 
in the making of music, and that we have not 
improved on the ways in fashion in their days. 
Handel came out of a cathedral, and Handel made 
Gluck and Mozart and all modern opera. He 
was too real, too much of a real man, for the 
opera frequenters of his day, but the artist 
Gluck saw into him, and so did Mozart; and these 
two men, in more favourable times and circum- 
stances, did what Handel could not do—mended 
that which so much needed amendment. And 
Gounod—the foremost of the French operatic 
army—is of the church, and avowedly working on 
the method of Sebastian Bach. What are the 
orchestral accompaniments to the “ Faust" but 
emanations from the handling of the Leipsic 
Church season writer ? 

If our music is to make real advance it should 
begin with the present ecclesiastical year; and 
those who think they cau compose music must 
descend to the anthem and to the Advent season. 
It willdo them no harm. There are more choirs 
now on a Sunday in this country than ever there 
were in any past time up to the Reformation, and 
new choirs are being established almost weekly. 
Never was there a better prospect for making 
musical England a hundredfold more musical than 
it is, or ever was. But this will not be by manu- 
facturing part-songs, baby ballads, queer cantatas, 
or dubious oratorios. The musician must do as 
his fathers did—go to church and there take his 
lesson. 

It is not a little curious that we have never had 
a Nonconformist composer, a Dissenting maker of 
imusic. If, however, our composers choose to act 
as did, or do, the Nonconformists,—ignore the posi- 
tion and art of the Church composer, why they 
must suffer the same punishment. They, in fact, 
make themselves Nonconformists among the army 
of grand heroes in harmony, and if they escape 
the Scylla of ignorance they will of necessity be 
wrecked on the Charybdis of indifference. 








A SLY BLOW AT THE LEGITIMATE. 





If the watering down of the wicked Legitimate 
at the Gaiety, so as to adapt it to the daintiest 
digestion, was a jocose attempt to put us out of 








conceit with modern squeamishness, it must be held 


| to have fairly succeeded. Here is a generation con- 
temptuous of modern playwriting, and perpetually 
insisting upon the superiority of the old models. 
‘* You shall have your old models,” retorts the suave 
manager. But nothing to shock us—the old masters 
were rather coarse, stipulate the grumblers. ‘ You 
shall have them with all the shocks eliminated,” is 
the reply: ‘I will take care of that, being on the 
whole more particular in my notions than the Lord 
Chamberlain himself. Will that satisfy you?” A 
grumbling generation, finding itself met at all points, 
has nothing to do but acquiesce and wait for results ; 
and the suave manager proceeds to his library 





to make his selection. An underripple of 16W 





laughter in the sleeve can be heard in the following 
announcement. 

‘Love for Love”’ contains more witty dialogue and 

variety of character than any of its author’s other 
works, and as Congreve confessedly stands before 
Vanbrugh, Wycherly, and Farquhar, it may be taken 
as the best representative work of its period—a period 
exceedingly rich in English comedy. Much of the 
‘wit’? I have, of course, been compelled to cut out, 
not in deference to the wishes of the Lord 
Chamberlain, who claims no control over the 
masterpieces of English Dramatic Literature, but 
to satisfy my own sense of decency. 
Congreve’s period was a very rich period; Congreve 
is before all his compeers of that period; and of 
Congreve’s plays ‘‘ Love for Love” is best. I take 
“* Love for Love” which is confessedly naughty, and 
I knock out all the naughtiness, because my sense 
of propriety is fastidious. And now you have it, 
and I hope you will enjoy it. 

The operation is complete—the Bowdlerisation 
perfect. What do we find? Simply what the child 
finds who brings the glowworm into the parlour. A 
dull, unluminous mass—a small lump of uninteresting 
matter. The thing shone in the dark, but then it 
required dark to shine. Extract from Congreve his 
explosiveness and his danger, and he becomes, as 
one critic has well put it, an empty squib which an 
urchin may whirl round with full faith in its 
excitable properties, but which is now as innocent 
of sparks as of sulphurous odours. The Congreve- 
squib is very stupid with the combustible material 
extracted. It was really not worth the winnowing 
process to get this. Take away from Tattle hi, 
libertinage; from Foresight his astrology; from 
Miss Prue her resolution to initiate herself in all 
that maidens should not know; from Mrs. Frail 
the attributes which are signalised in her name; 
and from the sailor Ben the atmosphere which 
makes him; and what becomes of the characters? 
Take away from the speeches all that savours of 
indecency (and Congreve’s wit is wholly indecent) ; 
and what becomes of the dialogue? We have now 
arrived at the reductio ad absurdum; we have come 
to see how worthless the caput mortuum is when 
all the poisonous volatile essences have been 
driven off; and we begin to declaim with 
Mr. Swinburne against ‘the lilies and languors 
of virtue,” if not like him to pant for ‘the 
raptures and roses of vice.” No earthly in- 
terest appertains to this lively dramatist apart from 
his unpresentable hits and sallies, You can no 
more make him piquant away from his lascivious- 
ness, than you can make humour piquant when 
dissociated with incongruity. There are certain 
forms of wickedness in the world which can only 
be altered by annihilation, and to alter them is 
to annihilate them. Invest Mephistopheles with 
the ethics of Mr. Spurgeon and the morals of Lord 
Shaftesbury, and Mephistopheles flies off “ into 
infinite space,” as Carlyle would say. Now Con- 
greve has been tried over and over again with less 
attenuation than this time, and still he would 
not attract. It is not true that he is the most 
brilliant dramatist of the most brilliant period; 
he is a very dull fellow apart from immundicity. 
He wrote at the end of the seventeenth century— 


was produced in its last decide, with Betterton, 


Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Bracegirdle in the cast. He 
lasted pretty well on and off through the eighteenth 
century. In 1825 an attempt was made to revivé 
this very play at Drury Lane—aided by such artists 
as Mrs. Davison, Mrs. Yates, Miss Fanny 
Kelly, Wallack, Harley, and Dowton. It failed 
—playing only for two nights, In 1842 another 
attempt was made by Maeready, Phelps, Compton, 
the Keeleys, Mrs. Nisbett and Mrs. Stirling: 
all to no purpose. If with a license more 
unbridled than now, the wit was found 
unavailing, how could ohe hope to make it 
attractive now with still further thinning and 
excision? No; it evaporates, and nothing is left 
but weariness. And this may have been the view 
of the waggish management. ‘ How! you refuse to 
be conciliated ? you won't like the Legitimate after 
all? On your heads then be it. Let us back to our 
dld course then. Way there for Mr. Alfred 


Thompson! Ring up the curtain for niaiseries 





from the French; and harmless ébullitions of bur- 
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lesque! And let us have no more hankerings after 
the rare old sterling school of British comedy. 
Remember, I offered it you, pared down to suit your 
delicate palates, and you declined it. You would 
not have it coarse, and you loathed it when refined : 
ergo you did not want it at all, and so let us hear no 
more about it !” 








PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS.—X. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—I will endeavour to give a clear explanation 
of what Garcia calls the shock of the glottis. In 
this I have had the advantage of participating in the 
latest discoveries of science—a privilege shared I 
believe with me by none. There is no conceit in 
my stating this; it is only a fortunate accident 
which might have happened to any one else. Dr. 
Wyllie of Edinburgh, who made several most 
interesting experiments with the larynx detached, 
discovered the use of the false cords physiologically 
considered, and by his discovery I have added con- 
clusively the practical result,—at least sufficient for 
the present occasion. He discovered that when 
breath was held, and force, either automatic or 
volitional, supplied from below, the false cords were 
brought together and made to act as a valve, thus 
hermetically closing the passage; this similar in 
principle to the flap on a pair of bellows, when the 
handle is raised air rushes in opening the flap, 
when the handle is depressed, the air within the 
enclosed space forces down the valve and closes it 
by that very force. Thus in the organ of 
voice; the condensed air in the ventricles of 
Morgagni closes the aperture by blowing up the 
false cords against each other, the true cords 
being parallel. As I said, by willing to release that 
which we have willed to hold we create by nature a 
full and free vibration of the organ of sound; and 
the part we act upon is the false cords, so that 
really the shock of the glottis is no other than the 
release of the condensed air in the ventricles by the 
opposing force—the false cords—being removed, 
the producing force—the true cords—remaining in 
the same state as placed, thereby being acted upon 
by a direct natural influence from the current of 
air; consequently voice is the continuous, natural, 
and involuntary action of a part of ourselves 
responding to one voluntary act of our mind. 
The explosion of the condensed air is just the sante 
as when we blow into a paper bag and then smash it, 
the continuity, that is, the power of producing sownd 
instead of noise, is owing to an intrinsic nature 
common to all men in that part, and is not, as 
usually supposed, a fitful gift to an exceptional per- 
son, or the result of an especially endowed brain. 
I am, perhaps, dwelling upon first principles rather 
long, but when a pupil can understand what is 
right, and will will to do what is right, and thus can 
emit one solitary note that shall be absolutely 
beautiful in itself, and for him at its purest, then 
ean he hope to become, under proper direction, 
an Artist, and not otherwise: in no soever 
way possible can he reach the goal of Art; 
there is no royal road either in this or any 
other thing that is worth doing at all; there is 
but one best and right way, and as an accomplished 
violinist would hardly select the most inferior 
instrument in order that his prowess might be- 
come the more appatent, so a would-be vocalist 
would not neglect that first law of nature which 
alone could enable him to re-adjust a disarranged 
power, and by such adjustment produce that which, 
being in conformity with nature, must of necessity 
be beautiful; in other words, cannot but describe in 
part God’s attribute of perfectness, but nothing else 
where nothing else is needed. It is rather un- 
fortunate for me, being, with Dr. Ruskin, “ a violent 
illiberal,” and hating as I do all appearances of sham, 
that I should be writing from a town pre-eminently 
noted for deception, “‘Brummagem Ware” has 
acquired an unenviable notoriety which reflects, I 
do not say with justice, but too deeply on the cha- 
racter of all thé inhabitants. I referred some time 
since to what may be termed a want of gram- 
matical accuracy of production in Mr. Reeves, 
Producing a solecism in tone and thereby 





nn 


forcing a definite expression perhaps in direct 
opposition to his will. The most noticeable case of 
this occurs in the rendering of Handel’s “* Deeper 
and deeper still”; perhaps the finest piece of 
descriptive reinforeement to emotion ever penned 
by musical composer. Braham revelled in tone 
colouring; Reeves retains his one tone, that of 
unchanging grief in all the middle tones; thus 
when the grand transition of feeling takes place, 
changing the almost chaos of human emotion into a 
settled form, and the passion of the man becomes 
overwhelmed by the force of the worshipper, the air 
“Waft her, Angels,” bursts forth: here Mr. Sims 
Reeves’s rendering is evidently wrong. Reeves’s 
Jephtha is thinking more of his daughter than of 
heaven, Braham’s Jephtha is thinking more of heaven 
than of his daughter; Reeves’s Jephtha is but the 
sorrowful sighing of a worldling groaning over a lost 
loved one; Braham’s, the devotional believer out- 
pouring his trust in his God; Reeves’s rendering 
depicts despair; Braham’s, hope. I may not be 
agreed with in this: let it be so, Iam right for all 
that. 

But this ‘shock of the glottis,”—I retain the ex- 
pression to prevent ambiguity—may be misunder- 
stood, and this in two ways: either a student may 
give a fictitious propulsion, or he may cause a fic- 
titious obstruction. In writing of this action Garcia 
says: ‘ The shock of the glottis must not be con- 
founded with the shock of the chest which resembles 
a cough, or the effort made to expel anything from 
the throat which obstructs it. The shock of the 
chest causes a great portion of the respiration to be 
lost, and renders the voice husky, choking, and 
uncertain of intonatien. The chest has no other 
function than that of furnishing the tones with 
air, and does not give them forth.’ This should 
be a little more clearly defined, thus: The shock 
of the glottis must not be confounded with a shock 
of the chest caused by volitional force, and producing 
in effect our letter H. Nor must it be confounded 
with the little hacking cough of the consumptive, 
or the volitional effort made to expel from the 
throat anything which obstructs it; this last is 
nearer the true shock of any, but it differs in this— 
that while both shocks are made by the false cords 
flying instantly asunder in response to one mental 
act, in this cough the true cords are not approxi- 
mated, while in the true shock the vocal cords being 
approximated retain their parallel condition, and 
thus causing voice to burst forth as a diamond 
sparkles in the sun. It may be mentioned that the 
false cords respond to the mind, and will instantly 
eut off the current of sound in all cases of true 
staccato singing; notably in Mdlle. Ima de Murska’s 
rendering of ‘‘Gli angui d’inferno”’ this is clearly 
shown. 

“This motion of the glottis is to be prepared 
by closing it,” (holding the breath,) “ which 
momentarily arrests and accumulates the air in 
this passage,” should read, accumulates the air 
in the ventricles; ‘then, as suddenly as the 
pulling of a trigger, it must be opened by a loud 
and vigorous shock, like the action of the lips 
energetically pronouncing the letter P. This motion 
resembles the action of the vault of the palate 
articulating the letter K.” It is said, and with 
truth, that it is difficult to instruct correctness 
solely by writing, yet I detected what was true in 
training from reading Garcia’s book: still if people 
ean misunderstand anything they generally do. It 
has been shown that nature’s law of obstruction and 
release is one, and that we make use of this 
law and apply it in four different places, labial 
explosives, arco-palatal explosives, faucicular explo- 





sives,—these being absent in the case of congenital 
deformity alluded to—and, as a bases of music, the 
ventricular explosives. Now, I have no objection 
whatever to people learning from others and not 
from myself, but I have a great objection to the 
people learning wrongly ;—being so, I haye acquired 
a disagreeable habit of catching hold of errors in 
published works, An extraordinary example of 
error has justcome to hand; no less than.a total 
misunderstanding of Garcia's writing a) goin i 
principle of song—I allude to a work en 

“The Voice in Binging,” by Madame Emma 





Seiler. I am sorry it is written by a lady, 
but falsehood has. no sex. Besides, if women will 
go into science they must expect to be weighed in 
the cold scale of logic. In many & country, and 
many an age, women have been compelled to labour 
for their husband's wealth or bread; but never until 
now were they so homeless as to say, like the poor 
Samaritan, ‘‘I have no husband!” Womenof avery 
country and people have sustained without complaint 
the labour of fellowship: for the women of the latter 
days it has been reserved to claim the privilege of 
isolation. I will review this in my next. The release 
of the false cords and consequent explosion of the 
condensed air is the scle means by which weak voices 
may be, and are, strengthened, and the only power 
by which a voice apparently lost ean be restored ; 
voices really lost—ruined by the utter ineapacity of 
those who profess to guide—can never ,be restored ; 
no more than the past life can be given to a 
pulseless corpse. This first law of tuition gives 
an automatic and percussion action which, with 
habitual practice, renders voice a necessity, not an 
accident. Then we may represent a note at its 
purest, producing the maximum sensation of 
pleasure with the minimum consumption of 
material, by the following cut; representing in tone 
proportion in intensity, and displaying to the eye 
by analogyja principle of volume and of form, 


L a 


Thus much for a note isolated; all who wish to 
sing must have this, or they do but compete as a 
Chelsea pensioner competing with an entire man 
in a race, good intentions counting for nought; and 
those teachers who do not begin at this, teach this, 
and insist upon it, deny their birthright, and 
sacrifice whatever blessing may be reserved to those 
who, each in his respective station, does his duty. 

I have endeavoured as best I can to put this 
clearly to the readers, and if I do but succeed in 
convincing even a few of that numerous class, the 
country ‘‘ Professor of Music and Singing,’’ that 
there is a physiological side to the question not 
generally accepted ; that there is but one right way 
of this, which, as a practical man, each teacher 
should know and be himself able to do, and if I have 
shown what this way is, I shall have done much to 
bring about a reform in that profession the incom- 
petence of the members of which is a disgrace and a 
stigma almost insupportable to an honest mani— 
Yours, &c., Cuanues Lunn, 

Edgbaston, Nov. 8th, 1871, 
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CHURCH SERVICES.—DARWINISM AND 
MUSIC, 








To the Hditor of The Orchestra. 

Sirr,—Some person has kindly sent me a list of 
Church Services, to show, I suppose, that what I: 
suggested is not impossible: as at Cambridge and 
Leéds; what some have called the superstitions (!) 
of Mass music as expounded by great men 
like Mozart, have made their way within the 
“ gacred fanes’ of Protestant assemblages. One is 
not so presumptuous, even if he does not wipe his 
‘‘ convex spectacles,” in taking a survey of things now 
and then, as to analyse all the church musié of our 
cathedrals, much less to say all of Purcell, Goss, 
Hayes, Boyce, Croft, Tallis, and the other half dozen 
of cheerful imitators is but rubbish ; flat, stale, and 
not calculated to profit in the mode of modern 
music as hinted by a correspondent. 

The point I was rather anxious to explain was, 
that there is a suggestiveness of what is religious in 
good Mass music, and as far as one can see, much 
less dogma or sectarianism in, let us say, the “ Agnus 
Dei” of any Romanist service than in many hymné, 
that favourite one to wit, of Ages.” There 
is no idolatry of the Virgin in a Mass. Walter Sdott 
when dying, says Lockhart, was found repeating the 
fine lines of the ‘‘ Stabat Mater ;" there is not & 
phrase in the Latin of the Mass that is not 
preserved in our Protestant li ; we are rather 
jealous in fact to hold on to the chair of St. Peter. 





The license to play Mozatt or Beethoven music ia 
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Protestant churches, should however, as Horace 
would say, be used. ‘* pudenter ” or cautiously. 

Old ladies or young of a congregation, who would 
be alarmed and thunder-riven on the slightest lapsus 
in the orthodox pulpit preaching as to the exact 
number of the “elect” or superiority of faith over 
works, or who expect hearty startling abuse of car- 
dinals and thurifers, or a dozen other rose-water 
Church abstractions, would be shocked if told as she 
was leaving church with her page and all her prayer 
books, in supreme content as to how good the ser- 
mon had made her; and the young lady especially, 
how in happy accord she was with all the world and 
the unmarried curate or rector—old ladies or young 
would be shocked if told the harmless organist was 
playing Mass music. 

The other point which I cannot help thinking is 
important, and waiting a hundred years till Dar- 
winism is proved true (or more probably a weary 
dream or nightmare), is that music or the gamut 
cannot be altogether a factitious or fictitious institu- 
tion: the mere artistic arrangement of the noises 
that monkeys or birds of one sex make to the other 
sex, monkeys or birds, jelly-fishes or ascidians (for 
this is what nine in ten of our educational secularists 
and newspapers are teaching). We find in mana 
peculiar cochlea of the inner ear, and other ap- 
paratus of brain ganglia, that appears in no other 
animal in the world, all connected, and the specific 
organ of not only music but complex music. The 
functions of the cochlea I described before: it is as 
well known as the function of the eye to see or teeth 
to masticate. 

Nobody denies these functions. But a mawkish 
philosophy is abroad to deny all purpose or meaning 
in music, and to decry church music especially. 

No doubt music in earliest times was very im- 
perfect. It might be an improving study for those 
who find fault with Purcell or Bishop to tell us of 
the chromatic qualities or syncopated inflexions of 
the music of Tubal Cain or songs of Miriam; the 
break of the voice, vocal or bronchial in the songs 
without words of Mendelssohn. We were not how- 
ever engaged in the subject of cracks in the voice, 
mucous membranes, or Tubal Cain, so much as 
whether in a place like Covent Garden Theatre it 
is wise to go through the “Stabat Mater”’ for 
rollicking people who thought it the British 
Grenadiers; Darwinism saying there is no real 
difference. 

There is a passage in Virgil, where Corydon pines 
for Alexis, a touching pastoral; but the greatest 
inducement he holds out is music, as we all learned 
long ago at school:— 

“ Quid non faciebat Amyntas 
Est mihi disparibus septem compacta cicutis 
Fistula,” &c. 
Seven hemlock stalk pipes, or as we might say, 
pieces of hollow bamboo, one to each note (dis- 
paribus); clearly the earliest classic bint of a 
gamut some two thousand years ago. This, and the 
anatomical construction of the human ear, cochlea, 
&c., for recognising harmony, and associating this 
harmony with religious thought, rather proves that 
music is one of the finest of the arts, higher than 
sculpture or painting, and not at all the miserable 
thing Darwinism supposes.—I am, &c., 
Cuantes Kipp, M.D. 
Sackville Street, Nov. 6. 





HENRY BLAGROVE. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—The subscription for a testimonial to Mr. 
Henry Blagrove, I trust, will be ample enough to 
secure the invalid artist an annuity. The Royal 
Academy of Music would do itself credit by giving 
a benefit concert in aid of one of the oldest and 
most brilliant pupils of that Institution. In the 
year 1817 Master Henry Blagrove, at the age of six 
years, played at Drury Lane Theatre in a piece 
called ‘' The Lilliputians.” In 1823 he entered the 
Royal Academy of Music ; in 1830 he was soloist in 
Queen Adelaide's private band, and after travelling 
in Germany, and occupying a prominent place in all 
our best orchestras, I am grieved to learn that he is 
prostrate, and no longer able to exercise his pro- 


fession. The musical world of late years has voted 
much money for all kinds of testimonials, but no 
appeal was ever more worthy of liberal response 
than this on behalf of Henry Blagrove.—Yours, &c., 


J. Exua, Professor Lond. Inst, 








MRS. SIDDONS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

S1n,—I recollect in the summer of 1831, seeing at 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre, that remarkable ‘‘ woman 
in white” Jane Shore, who is still a popular 
character with the pit and the upper galleries. On 
the 8th Noyv., 1782, tho celebrated Mrs. Sarah 
Siddons, ‘appeared in Rowe’s tragedy of ‘ Jane 
Shore,’ and merited, and received the greatest of 
applause, and showers of tears from her admiring 
auditors, who were too much affected by her assumed 
want and distress to withhold their most convincing 
and unfeigned assurances of her power to reach the 
heart.” This occurred at Drury Lane Theatre. 
When at Brecon in 1870, I saw the house, now 
occupied by a licensed victualler, &c., wherein Mrs. 
Siddons was born on the 5th of July, 1755, as 
appears by an inscription. Her farewell address is 
contained in the Gent. Mag., vol. 82. pt.ii., p. 65. Her 
daughter, Cecilia, married the late Mr. George 
Combe, of Edinburgh, author of the “ Constitution 
of Man,” &c.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


CHarLes Cooke, 





THE CENSORSHIP OF PLAYS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
S1n,—Referring to the remark of Mr. Hollings- 
head, that the Lord Chamberlain has no jurisdiction 
over an old play, permit me to say that the 14th 
section of the Theatres Regulation Act (6 and 7 
Victoria) empowers the Lord Chamberlain, ‘‘ when- 
ever he shall be of opinion that it is fitting for the 
preservation of good manners, decorum, or of the 
public peace so to do, to forbid the acting or present- 
ing any stage play, or any act, scene, or part thereof.” 
The above provision applies to any play, new.or old. 
—Yours, &¢., 








OUR NOISY ROADS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—I hope that you will permit me, through 
your columns, to make the following suggestion :— 
A beautiful band plays every morning at St. James’s 
Palace, but unfortunately it never can be really 
heard, owing to the incessant rattling of carriages. 
Now that asphalte pavement is being used in so 
many places in the metropolis, might not a little be 
laid down on the road between the Mall and Pall 
Mall? Ifthis were done the band could be heard, 
and the road would not require the constant repair- 
ing and mud clearing that it does at present.— 
Yours, &c., W. Vavenan Winiiams., 

Nov. 2nd, 1871. 





THE CHIGNON ON THE STAGE. 








A rumour that the chignon has received its coup 
de grace sets a contemporary speculating on the 
effect such a change of fashion would have on the 
photographs. ‘Even actresses and public singers,” 
says the Daily News, ‘who have the good sense to 
understand that a portrait should never embody 
peculiarities of costume—which are sure to look 
ridiculous in a year or two—have forgotten to 
observe the same rule with regard to their hair. 
Many of them have got out of the difficulty of 
costume by discarding the latter as much as possible 
while having their photographs taken; but they 
have still retained those castles of hair which are 
common to all ranks and classes. To abandon the 
chignon is to render these photographs a species of 
fossils—the records of a previous era of life. The 
young ladies who are supposed never to grow old in 
the service of the public will refuse to allow them- 
selves to be connected with any particular year by 





\this conspicuous headmark; and so we shall have 


all our public characters photographed anew. In 
the matter of stage make-up, also, the existing 
traditions must be foresworn. We have become so 
accustomed to the chignon that that odd decoration 
has been carried into all the regions of romance. We 
have seen Juliet sighing in the balcony with the 
representation of a split cocoa-nut on her head; Lydia 
Languish has gone into raptures over her projected 
elopement while she balanced above her a consider- 
able portion of somebody else’s hair; and even 
fairies, sprites, gnomes, and other beings of celestial 
and terrestrial origin, have taken to the chignon as 
naturally as if they had been born in St. John’s 
Wood, and accustomed to shopping in the Strand.” 

The fashion of the hair is a perpetual anachronism 
on the stage the moment we ascend the stream of 
time. Why is it that no actress will deck her head 
in accord with her bodice and skirt? Why is chrono- 
logy outraged by the dress of the sixteenth century 
and the headgear of 1871? A woman on the stage 
consents to one of two courses with regard to her 
hair: she will either make a chignon of it or she 
will let it trail altogether. Further than this she 
cannot go. Ask her to braid it plainly to suit some 
particular epoch, and you ask an impossibility ; ask 
her to wear it in close clustering ringlets if the date 
of the play be Charles II., and you insult her. No; 
if the time be the Merry Monarch’s, she will wear the 
sausage chignon while all the cavaliers’ locks are 
curling; or she will let her hair down her back, 
whichever you like. Thus Amy Robsart last year 
let down her back hair in Queen Elizabeth’s prim 
and formal court. Historically speaking she might 
as well have worn a flannel petticoat over her head 
as that rumpled flowing hair. It was the very ex- 
treme of what she ought not to have done. Queen 
Elizabeth took the opposite course of wearing a 
chignon. Any other course was obviously impos- 
sible. It is, we suppose, attributable to the vanity 
of the sex that while a man will deck himself in any 
garb to keep up historical fidelity, and will cut off 
his moustaches if imperative, a woman makes the 
one reservation of hair. She cannot forget herself 
altogether, or make herself wholly unrecognisable. 
She wants the stalls to see that she is aw courant 
with the last fashion. So long as this reluctance 
prevails to forego one’s own individuality and fling 
oneself entirely—hair and all—into the fictitious 
character, so long will women make worse stage- 
artists than men. 





THE BALLET IN VIENNA. 





The fondness of Vienna playgoers for the ballet, 
and their preference for it over all other forms of 
theatrical art, including even the opera, form the 
staple of some observations by a correspondent of a 
daily contemporary, who was much struck by this 
phenomenon. He contrasts the patronage accorded 
to a new dancing piece called ‘* Fantesca”’ with the 


| indifferentism displayed towards a performance of 


Germany’s greatest composer in the finest house 
in Europe. I was at the opera—he writes—two 
days ago. It is the finest theatre I have ever 
seen. Beside it Covent Garden looks small, the 
Scala dark, and San Carlo dirty—looks! nay, it is 
dirty. The orchestra is magnificent, the perform- 
ance far above average, and the opera given, 
“Le Nozze di Figaro.” The house was empty, 
then a little fuller, then a few more came, and, 
finally, the theatre was full; but last night it 
was quite different. The ballet began at seven 
o'clock to a minute, but five minutes before 
seven every box was filled; the stalls and 
pit were crowded before that time. Strange 
to say, for three hours nobody except the 
dozen or so of strangers who were present even 
moved. I also observed that the audience was com- 
posed, not of the ‘golden youth” of Vienna, so 
much as it was of old ladies, of statesmen, diplo- 
matists, who still take snuff out of boxes given to 
their fathers by the signers of “lasting treaties,” 
which have long been torn to tatters—and children : 
there were seven in one box, and their delight 
made one young again. All this audience remained 
for three hours fascinated, and sat transfixed. We 





used to haye pretty good ballets in Milan—protty 
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long too, I can tell you; and it used to be said that 
at La Scala they looked at the music and listened to 
thedancing. It is much the same at Vienna. The 
title of this ballet which has just now fascinated all 
the Viennese is ‘‘ Fantesca.” Like one of the plays 
produced by Mr. Vincent Crummles, this agile 
performance “ belongs to no particular date, period, 
history, or people;”’ but that renders is more 
amusing, and, after all, it is not nearly so impro- 
pable as the history of ‘‘Idalia.’”’ A young couple, 
much addicted to dancing and violent flirtations 
make the “ grand tour,”’ get out of several scrapes, 
and finally are happily married, ‘‘ at the Realm of 
Bliss, by the Right Rev. Bishop of Fairy Land.” 
Then there are two other characters, who are likewise 
in all the scrapes, but never get well out of them. The 
unities are very little respected in this ingenious 
conception—whether those of time, place, or person. 
We begin at a market in Spain, go to India, to the 
North Pole, to a reception at Siam, look in at 
Mexico, are enticed into one or two “ magic rings,” 
and into the cave of an evil magician, who keeps a 
dragon for a hack, and finally we go to the Golden 
Realms of Joy; and then with,a rush to supper! 


As a refined pantomime, I have never, even at 
The dancing is very 
good indeed, though too much in the material tout- 
de-force style for those who remember the airy 


Milan, seen anything better. 


nothingness of the Pas de Quatre. The music is 
joyous and dance-like, and as to the scenery, the 
grouping, the combination of colours, and the elec- 
tric lights, they really must be seen to be believed. 
There are a “‘ shadow dance,” a “ Spanish Bolero,” 
and a Lancer pas de charge, the effect of which I 
have never seen equalled. The comic scenes, too, 
are excellent. In the Sorcerer’s Cave there is 
some grotesque acting which it would be difficult 
to beat; and I never shall forget the faces of 
the seven children in the grand tier when 
the two prisoners were baffled in every attempt 
to get out. If they tried to open a window a dog 
bit them. If they sought food the cook flew at 
them. A lovely lady beckons them into a bed- 
room—her garb was .suggestive of a very warm 
night—and then turns into a hideous negress. 
“Cold pig,” in the shape of a shower-bath, is 
turned on to their beds; but the crowning absur- 
dity is when they’ find vegetables and cast them 
into the boiling cauldron to make soup. Out they 
pop in the shape of small men, and waltz gracefully. 
There was a potato en robe de chambre, which was 
exactly like the late Lord Brougham and Vaux, 
and a tomato of which, as of Lord Thurlow, it must 
be said, ‘‘ Nobody could ever be so wise as he 
looks.” Then there was a ludicrous scene where 
the two unfortunates were changed into a turkey- 
cock and an ass. The way the girls—by-the bye 
most of the ballet ladies were decidedly pretty— 
fed the donkey on fruit, naturally amused one— 
one is so easily amused; but be sure that I re- 
frained from laughing atthe unnatural ‘ feed,” 
for I feared the fate of the poet, who we are told 
—and so of course it is true—‘ died at the age of 
eighty-nine from laughing at seeing a donkey eat 
figs.” This will give you some idea of the ballet 
which is now the delight of this city. 








_ Tueatre Roya, Sapter’s Weiis.—A benefit 
in aid of the funds for the widow of the late Fire- 
man Ford, and the Policeman Carter, will: take 
place at this theatre this evening. The program 
is an attractive one. 





to the Crystal Palace from the opening until the 
3lst October, 1871, is 29,875,464, giving an 
average of 1,659,748. The number of visitors for 
the year ending Oct, 31st is 2,120,822. 








Hottowar’s Pitus.— The changes of temperature and 
Weather prevalent in autumn frequently upset persons who are 
most cautious of their health, and most particular in their 
diets. These corrective, purifying, and gently aperient pills 
Po A... be remedies ya all defective actions of the digestive 

8; they augment strengthen the stomach, 
correct biliousness, and cane ee ell that is noxious from the 
system. Holloway’s Pills are com of rare balsams “tn- 
mixed with baser matter,” and on account are particularly 











well adapted for the young, delicate, and aged. As this peer- 
less medicine has gained fame in the past, so will it preserve it 
in the future by its renovating and for 


Vigorating qualities, and 


Aut Copics im our Contemporaries, 


Frmencoh AND EneuisH Pays. 
The Daily News observes that only a very few 
years ago it used to be a sort of article of faith 
among English managers and dramatic authors 
that a modern comedy of English life was an im- 
possibility-—that we must be content with dramas 
adapted from the French. This kind of idea had, 
indeed, for many generations been accepted in 
England. Moliére was long a mine which the 
English playwright worked for his own benefit. 


Sometimes they spoil it 


by the manner in which he worked it up. 


English stage found toleration among us. 


Even our greatest and most original authors did 
not disdain to appropriate his treasures. But it 
must be owned that if these men borrowed the 
French gold, they wrought it, unlike their modern 
followers, with thoroughly English workmanship. 
in the process. 
Wycherly turned Molidre’s pure and noble 
Misanthrope into a rough and brutal savage, 
he Knew his public, and the Plain Dealer, at all 
events, was an Englishman and not a Frenchman. 
Sheridan borrowed the idea, again, of the most 
brilliant scenes in the ‘ School for Scandal’’ from 
Moliére: but he made the scene all but original 
It was 
at a much later day that the servile and mechani- 
eal process of adapting French plays oe 

his 
happy art consisted in simply altering the names 
of the persons and the locality, and in transferring 


_! 


their own particular cases, a remedy in their own 
hands. It is not toomuch to expect of English 
authors that they should behave, in the matter of 
international copyright, as honourably as the best 
class of American publishers; and the plunderin 
of French authors is not to be justified or excu 

by an alleged error in the drawing up of the 
International Copyright Act. 


Tue Worps or Hymns. 
The Morning Post observes that the great 
musicians of the world have, as a rule, devoted 
far more attention to Church music than has 
been devoted by the great poets of the world 
to the composition of hymns. And there ought 
to be a sufficiency of good music, even of a kind 
adapted to hymns to enable the compilers of any 
hymnal to avoid all difficulty on this point. As 
Lord Nelson, quoting from the Christian Remem- 
brancer, pointed out, not only do the Wesleyans 
know their hymns by heart, but by always using 
the same tune to the same hymn the associations 
are multiplied, and the charm and familiarity of 
both music and words are increased. This 
familiarity is decidedly important; where there 
are many series of hymns none have so much hold 
on the feelings as where there is only one series. 





Roya Potytecrnic Instrrvtion.—On Wednes- 
day evening Lord Henry Lennox, M.P., distributed 
the prizes and certificates to the successful candi- 
dates of the evening classes. This institution keeps 
pace with the time, and these evening classes were 


to a London theatre and English performers a 
story so thoroughly French in its incidents, its 
personages, and its very atmosphere, that the 
identity was as transparent as that of Sir Hugh, 
the Welsh parson, when he speaks the part set 
down for the Satyr. Macaulay observes of a bad 
translation from a classic poet, that the utmost 
critical courtesy could say for it was that it was 
not Latin. So of the adaptations which used to 
monopolize our stage, the utmost we could say in 
their favour would be that although certainly not 
English plays, they had almost ceased to be 
French. Not merely the discipline, but the whole 
moral of the French stage is different from ours. 
Of course every educated reader knows that the 
indiscriminate outcry against the whole French 
drama as immoral is unjust and extravagant. 
But it is equally certain that there'is a question 
of literary ethics, and one that can by no means 
be settled offhand and dogmatically, on which the 
literature of England and that of France hold 
opposite views. In England we seem to have 
adopted the rule that there are subjecta of the 
deepest interest coming up for discussion every 
day in real life, against which no one can possibly 
shut his eyes or ears, but which, nevertheless, are 
not to be dealt with in novel or drama. In 
France it is held that, if these themes are 
nnavoidable in real life, they are fairly within the 
range of the dramatist and the novelist. The 
two doctrines run naturally into extremes. There 
we have M. Alexandre Dumas, with his most 
recent abominations; here we have Mr. Podsnap, 
who disposes of the grandest work of art, and the 
profoundest study of human nature, by a simple 
reference to the question whether it is or is not 
calculated to bring a blush to the cheek of a 
young person. But the main question at issue is 
no more to be decided by the dogmatic declaration 
that this is moral and that immoral than we can 
settle by a critical canon the propriety of the 
English dramatic plan of slaying on the stage; 
or the Greek principle which saved the spectators 
the pain of witnessing an imaginary murder. 
This has to be borne in mind sometimes in order 
to teach an English audience to appreciate some 
even of the finest and purest efforts of the French 
drama. 
ANGLIcisEeD French DRAMAS. 
The Pall Mall Gazette thinks there is something 
audacious in Mr. Boucicault’s raising his voice in 
condemnation of an abuse which he himself has 
long practised. The International Copyright Act 
between France and England may be good or bad, 
effective or ineffective. It at least contains no 
clause forbidding an English author to hand over 
to a French author a portion of any sum the 
former may have made by turning to account the 
latter’s work. In most cases of adaptation it 
remains for the English adapter to decide abso- 
lutely whether the French author shall or shall 
not be regarded as part-producer of the piece 
which, so far as regards invention, is his 
altogether; and if the accredited English 
authors of the ‘‘ Streets of London,” the ‘‘ Ticket of 
Leave Man,” and other Anglicised French dramas 
are really greived to think that Frenchmen still 
write plays only that, as regards England, 


established for the benefit of many young men 
whose occupations prevent them joining colleges 
where the instruction is given principally during 
the day. The report stated that at the present 
moment 21 subjects were taught, some these 
involving five or six gradations. During the past 
academical year there was an average number of 
400 students at each of the three terms, and thede 
distributed themselves agreeably to their own choice 
among the various subjects of study: 48 of those 
who presented themselves for public examination 
obtained 89 certificates—25 of the first, 80 of 
the second, and 34 of the third grade. The 
Science and Art Department have made flattering 
reports of the science classes, awarding to them five 
first-class certificates and corresponding rewards. 
The monetary condition of these classes is no less 
satisfactory than the literary. The amount of fees 
peid by the students was £333 6s. and this, aided 
y the dividend on the donation capital, had met 
all the year’s. expenses for rent, service, tutors, 
printing, examinations, &c., and could spare £85 
for distribution in. rewards on this occasion. 
There was still one distinguishing feature of 
these classes which invests them with a special 
interest—ladies ‘are admitted, and they take 
an honourable place in the examinations before 
the Society of Arts. The prizes and certificates 
were numerous, and at the conclusion of 
the distribution Lord Lennox addressed a few 
encouraging words to the students. The proceedings 
took place in the small theatre of the institution and 
did not interfere with the ordinary amusements and 
lecture given every evening. 








IMPORTANT MUSIGAL PUBLICATIONS, 


GOUNOD’'S, SONGS. 

OH, THAT WE TWO WERE MAYING! 
Editions in D and F. Price 4s. each. Ad libitum accom- 
paniments for harmonium and viola may be had. 

THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS. Editions in B 


flat and Dflat. Price4s.each. Ad libitam accompaniments 
for harmonium and violin may be had. 





by Madame Bodda Pyne at every concert of her 
tour with unanimous encores; by Madame Rudersdorff on 


ESMERALDA! Song. By W. C. Levey. Sung 
her tour, at all Concerts ; also by Mdile. Liebhart. This 


attractive has been sung by Miss 
w of one hun and eighty = in “ Notre 
Dame,” at oo ae Adelphi . itions in E and 
F. Price 4s. 


ESMERALDA for Piano, by Briyuey Ricwanps. 
Price 4s. 





The most successful Marches and fogs performed at Rivimay's 
NCBRTS, Covent Garden Theatre. 
LUSITANIA. GRAND MAROHE. By Sir 
Juttus Bexspict. Dedicated to the King of P Solo, 
4s.; duet, 5s. 
—_ ~ py SILVER WEDDING 
MARC in honour King and Wurtem- 
. Performed 
Sirticuivs path ifeen—y f cohductl bythe componr, 
MY LOST DARLING. . By Vrrarnta 
Gapuizt. Sung, with enthusiastic encores, by Malle 


LieLhart. This is , 
mimimi¢dwia 

ESTRANGED. NewSong. By Virainta Gasrik1, 
Sung by Madam 4s. 


e Cora de Wilhorst. 
SULD AT HALF-PRICE. 

















its incapability of doing harm. 





Bnglishmen may profit by them, they have; 


« Lonpox : 
in] DUFF & STEWART; 147, Oxford Street. 
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WOOO. 


CRAMER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTHE. 


(PATENT.) 





HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
T treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch. 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 


LIST OF PRICES. Peeper 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany; Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches ........00ewerssereres 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ...........sseeeeeees 10 10 O 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches ........scssseesesers 18 18 0 








CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formetly much used throughout the East. The size 
H is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27,1870, from T, 8. Hamton, Esq:, Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts, 


Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“TI see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked’ about in a cart without springs 
or fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 





| 
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CRA MERS PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGESE IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


LLLP LPL IPL IP PLA - 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 38. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft, 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
Which go often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS, 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 





No. 1. 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£165. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 58. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Yeare System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 





No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 

On the Three. Years System : 

£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS, 
*.* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND. CO, LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





207 & 200, REGENT STREET, W.'! 
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CRAMER &CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY GRAMER & CO, 
FRENCH MODEL. 

IN OAK OR suman WALNUT, £5 5s.; 

MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 


Four Octaves. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
No. 2. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &8 83.; 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s.; 
‘WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Expression. 
Tremolo. 


Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5 


0. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 

Eight Stops. 


Forté. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 


OAK, £24; ROSHWOOD, £25 0s.; 


WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 
No. 7. 


OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine,. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s.; 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté, 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s.; 
WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Tremolo, Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite. Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 
No. 10 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty-four Stops. (Iwo Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 
Accouplement, sion. Aceonplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET, Wt! 
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LAMBORN COCK AND CO.S 
“MODERN FOUR-PART SONGS 


FOR MIXED VOICES.” 
SIXPENCE EACH. N 


PRICE NETT, 


WITH (AD LIB.) “PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 


























A 
QUARTO SIZE-—CLEARLY ENGRAVED. 
Hi! 
FOR MIXED VOICES. 
No. No. ‘ ~ 
1. As the sunshine to the flowers ....+...eeeee. seoe W. G, Cusine. | 17. Sunshine—t Come to the woods in whose f 
2. Away, away, to the summer woods ............6+ James Coward. MIOGEF BONS 90 agp occ ccccteccvane otiee | arthur H. D. Prendergast. 
8. Children—** Come to me, O ye children”.......... Walter Maynard. | 18. Lady, vole —" Lady, wake the village chimes’? Walter Maynard. 
4. Lo! the peaceful shades of evening ............ +» Walter Maynard. 19. Take thy banner ..........-ee008 coeeeeee James Coward. 
5. The Dream—“ Say, lovely dream, where could’st Alice Mary Smith 20. Lovely Spring is come again ........+0.06- Emanuel Aguilar. 
Cees BE! i waesh tsk dl leads ceccsoncees gedan ns aly SEN. 21. Fall on us, O night .........6:. conceseeee Wid. Westbrook. 
6. Golden slumbers—“ Golden slumbers kiss your) w.II.c 22. Star that bringest home the bee............ W. J. Westbrook. 
GREY is OE acs ehh ob 8 c's MebOhe char j ummings 23. Queen of Love—‘ Close as the stars =a \ Alice Mary Smith. 
Fo Cty OP NG BE Creel ab AAV cccsccencicsenes Mary Dowling. MEE. ccna veksneoseres oxseeeanes "y 
8. Hurrah for Father Christmas, he comes to crown) G.W.l | 24, Hail, thou ‘bright-eyed virgin morning...... Ww. N. Watson. 
NE ccna so0kiescecerndaths avaken pe Ts Se | 25. Waken, Lords and Ladies gay ..........+- Georgina Bairnafather. 
9. Violet—* Brighter than the rays of morning” .... Walter Maynard. | 26. Under the Maple-tree .............eeeeees Henry Baumer. 
i SORES iccceccccdbabnl eaedeeveabes Walter Maynard. | 27. The Corsair’s home—* Gaily, gaily sails our) John Thomas. } 
Bhs VOMG DORRMDUE oc iciccvecccevccvbthige ees shee W. G. Cusins. WOME 0 cco rubs sabeysesveseesiaere aban ‘ 
12. Rock them, rock them—‘' Golden slumbers kiss) 28. Spring and Autumn—* Every season hath its 
WO COE bso dh deli cis vedo cs te anns sane kes j Alte ¢ Mary Smith. MIO 6.o5: 6555462000000 2senvrsnes John Thomes. 
13. Lover’s melancholy—* Fly hence, shadows, that) ‘ 29. Resignation—‘ There is no flock, however g 
SP 6c. Did oidah Wiis ba ccscccsveceden Alice Mary Smith. | watch’d and tended” ..........eee0- J. G. Calleott. 
14, Still the angel stars are shining ............ +++ Charles Gardner, | 30. Go, lovely rose, tell her who deigns to think... Charles Gardner. L 
15. We are waiting by the river .........eeeececones J. L. Hatton. 81. Sweet stream that winds thro’ yonder glade.. W. Sterndale Bennett. 
16. Vesper bells are softly pealing ...,.. Obed daioaleh os J. L. Hatton. 32. Rock me to sleep .....e.seeee. o.n0a0ec.peme, Me, etmehs 
ALSO THE FOLLOWING, SIMILAR SIZE: P 
8. a. 
Now bring ye forth the tapers brightly burning (Chorus for Female voices from ‘‘ The Wedding of Camacho’) (8.5.c.c.) ........Mendelssohn, nett 0 6 ¢ 
Ave Maria, gratia plena (Adapted to Latin words from ‘‘ God is a Spirit” by C. J. Hargitt) (8.c.T.B.) ...sseeeeeeeeeeeeereeees W.S. Bennett ,, O 6 : 
Children’s Summer Song—* Come, to the summer feast away” (Chorus in Unison).......-sererereeececeeeeeeeeces oo cgiigies C. Pinsuti » O 6 
Have merey upon me, O God (Anthem) (5.A.7.B.) .. cece cece cece cece e eee eeeeene en eeetereeenaeeeeeees cee cele beet eeeeeeG. Bairnsfather,, 1 0 P 
Rend your heart and not your garments (Anthem) (8.A.7.B.) .......ccececeeeeereceeeeeeeeeeeeees bo dc cesaceeoons cccceceseCe MM. Bishop... 0 6 
Never more—" Leaflets the greenest ” (Four-part Song) (8.C.7.B.).... cece cece cece ee eeeeeceneeeeeenene coceennetoenceneceee Cee RIONOM Cae. 1 6 ] 
I 
8 
I 
FOR MALE VOICES. 
Price nett, Sixpence each. : 
No. No. : 
1. As the sunshine to the flower .........ccceeeeeeeeeees W. G. Cusins. 4. The Three Fishers—* Three fishers went sailing’’...... W. G. Cusins. . 
2. Venetian boat-song—‘ Now the silver moon arising”’.... ” 5. When Twilight dews are falling soft ....... ceeeeeecees ” 
8. Daybreak—* A wind came up out of the sea” .......... Pa 6. Waken, Lords and Ladies gay ....... Coded we stevs Py : 
f 
a ae or ew OE ey ] 
] 
J 
I 
THE CHORAL HARMONIST | 
6 
, 
EDITED BY JOHN FOSTER. : 
( 
1 
OCTAVO SIZE. | 
2 s. d. | 


1. Spring-bells—“ The snow-bells are ringing” (a.7.B.B.) ...... 


risfeensepatypseterseeecersreceraeerceeserersesseresesenes Schumann, nett O 9 
2. Corydon’s Song—* O the sweet contentment ” (A.7.T.7.B.) 6... 00s ded Pectesshyecceccscvcccceccececeeecccestcescccsesecees s Horsley 


» 0 9 


8. A Battle Song— With our own arm is nought performed” (1.7.B.B.)6.s.ViVeccseceseeecscecsescessessscsssscsscssceeseesseEy Schubert » 0 9 








LAMBORN COCK & (OO, 3 
62 & 63, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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